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T omy Worthy and much Honoured 
Friend, DANIEL COLWAL, Eg. 


SIR, 


Eing very ſenſible of the many Fa- 

yours which you have a long time 

been pleaſed to afford me, I dare no 

longer delay to acknowledge my Ob- 
ligation : Although with the Addition of 
your farther trouble, in deſiring your Peruſal 
and Allowance of this Tranſlation, wherein 
if you ſhall think that I have done the Author 
no leſs right then he hath done the Subject, 
I ſhall not doubt of the approbation of all o- 
ther N perſons; and that our Artiſts 
having ſuch Examples will make it as much 
eſteemed here as abroad; and it is only for 
their ſervice that I have undertaken this 
work. I confeſs I ought to preſent you 
ſomething ſuitable ro thoſe higher Studies 
wherein you have with ſo much ſucceſs ex- 
erciſed yourſelf, and not by any thing ioferi- 


2 our, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
our, divertyou from the Philoſophical and Sub- 
lime Entertainments, vrhich you find in that 
Royal Society at Greſbam-Colledge, whereof 
you are a Worthy Member. But this being 


N intended for an aſſiſtance to our Ingenious 
0 Workmen, and Improvement of Engliſh Ar- 
4 chitecture; I ſhall therefore hope for your Pa- 
tronage, and that you will own me in this, as 
1 
6 a g : | Sir, | 
{ 3 ih | : | 
| : | 1 5 - « - : 
5 wor woſt Humble and 
. . rr | 6. 
„ Obliged Servant, 
e Tae cf e HOT 
. ab | © GodfreyRichards. 
THE 


| . . THE 
H E Subject of thisTranſlation,being 
Architecture, doth, in the opinion of 
Sr, Hen. Wotton, need no Commen- 
| dation, where there are Noble Men 
or Noble Minds : Therefore I ſhall only give you 
on atcompt of the Authors, and my own concern- 
ment herein: He was Andrea Palladio, 2 famous 
Archite& of Italy. where taking notice of the 
Irregularities and Deformities in Building, in- 
troduced by invaſions of the Gothes, and other 
Barbarians , to prevent thoſ# inconveniences for 
the future, he thought fit to inſtruct the world in 
the Rules and Practices of the Learned 4ncients; 
having opportunity to obſerve the foot-fteps of 
their labours even at Rome it ſelf, where being 
the greateſt Concourſe of Noble Men and Noble 
Minds, they ſpared neither Care nor Coſt in Build: 
ing: And in Imitation of them, our Author is ex- 
adi in his direction touching every material, as in 
the choice of Stone, Timber, Metals, Sand, Lime, 
Brick, Mc. what good, and what not, hom to be pre · 
pared and put in uſe. * [is obſerved bow careful 
they were in the making their Brick and Lime, not 
forbearing the hardeſt Stone; for as Sr, Henry 
tran 


The Preface. 

Wotton, obſerveth, that the Italians te this day, 
and much more the Ancitnts,did burn their firm- 
eſt Stone, and even Marble it ſelf, where it was 

plentiful which in time became Marble again, or 
at leaſt of Indiſſoluble Durity, as appeareth in the 
| ſtanding Theatrgs. And other Learned Mes have 
required that all the Timber be cut out of the ſame 
Forreſt, all the Stone out of the ſam; Quarry, and 
the Limebe made ont of the ſame Stone of which 
the Building is intended, imagining that they will 

*Sympathize and joyn better by a kind of Original 
Kindred. But inſtead of this Curioſity, we too 


often make Lime mythout any great choice, and of 


Refuſe Stuff, which is an Engliſh Errour, of no 


\ 


ſmall moment in our Buildings. After theſe 


Particulars, our Author procceds to treat of 


the Five Orders of Columns, whoſe Members 


ant Pro ortions, as be hath laid them down, are 
by. the Fudicions efteemed the moſt excellent in 


their kind; and for ſome of their terms which I 
hade changed, it was not without the advice of 
Shut Artiſts, tbereby to conform tothoſe terms 
#10 

allded Deſignes of Doors and Windows, by 
Pr Le Muet, Architect to the French King; 
wich T'rhonght food to preſent ( A only 

Ales N rer IU] 4171 . 
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firmilierto our Mork men. To theſe are 


FE | 
diſeourſing of them ) they being well approved 
by all Artiſts, both for their manner and Propor- 
tions, andthe ſame which are in the Louvre at 
Paris; and out of bim I have giventhe Propor- 
tion of Halls and Chambers, though à little dif- 
fering from Palladio, becauſe moſt agreeing to 
the preſent practice both in England and France: 
And for the ſame Reaſon, I do, inſtead of Mon- 
ſieur Muets Deſrgns of Frames of Honſes, put 
in ſuch as are uſed in England, by the direction 
of ſome of our ableſt Architects, which ( I hope) 
will be grateful, and ver) uſeful, not only to our 
Artiſts,but Gentlemen andothers which may have 
occaſion to Build; giving an account of all the 
Names proper to each Member and principal of 
the Houſe . and alſo ſhew the manner of fram- 
ing, with their ſeveral Scantlings and Buttments. 

Althoughwe want not ſuch ingenious Artiſts 
whoſe names deſerve to be Celebrated for many 
ſtanding Examples of their kill which do better 
deſerve deſcription then many publiſhed with 
much pomp beyondihe Seas: Tet we have but few, 
Books which 1 can recommend to you, beſides the 
Excellent diſcourſes of Sir H. Wotton and John 
Evelyn Eſq, the former on the Elements of 
Architecture, and the latter in his accompt of 


Ard his 


The Preface. 
Aechitecture and Architect? ( added to his Ele- 
gant Tranſlation of the Parallel) where they 
having compriſed fully and clearly the moſt weigh- 
ty obſervations of the Art in general, the ſtudious 
will need only to ſerve himſelf of the particular 
parts thereof, according to his own occaſions. 

And ſuch Pieces as I here preſent, the Reader 
cannot think unſeaſonable, now that a new and 
great City is to be built, wberein the King hawin 
ſbewn his particular care of keeping the Trade 
in its former channel, by fixing the Exchange, 
Cuſtom-houſe, & c on their old foundations, 
and the Laws having provided for ſuch a way 
of building, as may joyn together (what our Au- 
thor requires to be obſerved by every undertaker) 
Accomodation, Hand ſomneſs, and Laſtingneſs, 
and prevent that deformity and danger which we 
have formerly been liable to, by Irregular and ſlight 
buildings, narrow Streets, intollerable encroach- 
ments, jettings of windows, and what not, that 
might make it combu$tible. I hope now both old 
and young will rejoyce at the re-building of 
London, 4 ſecond happy reſtoration, inferiour 
only to that of his Majeſties Perſon and Govern- 
ment. 
GR. 
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CHAP. I. 


What = tobe conſidered and prepared, 
| efore youbegin to build. 


ſider every part of the Foundation and Ground-work 

of the Building which is to be raiſed. Three things 

ina Building (as faith Vitruvius) ought to be conſider- 
ed, without which it will not deſerve commendation : Thoſe 
are uſefulneſs or accommodation, laſtingneſs and handſomneſs : 
For that work cannot be accounted perfect, which is uſeful 
but only for a ſhort time, or not convenient for a longer; or 
having theſe two, hath not alſo decency : It will be commodious, 
when every part hath its due place and fit ſcituation, not below 
its indignity, nor above what its uſe requires; and they will be 
fitly diſpoſed, when the Galleries, Halls, Chambers, Cellars, and 
Granaries are in their proper places. As for the laſtingneſs, you 


. B Efore you begin to Build, you ought carefully to con- 


| iregard that when all the Walls are right by the line, thicker 


below then above, and have good a - ſufficient foundations z 
n an 
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and beſides, the pillars above muſt be directly over the pillars 
belpw. And all the Apertures (as Doors and Windows ) muſt 
be one above the other, ſo that the ſolid be upon the ſolid, and 
the vacant be upon the vacant. The handfomnefs will ariſe from 
the fair form, and the torreſpondence between the whole and its 
parts, of the parts among themſelves, and of them to the whole : 
Becauſe that, a building oaght to appear an intire and perfect 


body, wherein each member agrees with the others, and all the 


members be neceſſary to what you deſign. 
Theſe things conſidered, in the deſign and model, you ought 


then diligently to calculate all the charge that may ariſe, and 


make timely proviſion of money, and prepare what materials 
{hall ſeem requiſite : So that in building nothing may be defici- 
ent, and hinder the Complement of the work, it being no little 
praiſe to the builder, nor ſmall advantage to the work, that it 


be finiſhed with due expedition: And that all the Walls be at 


once laid out, and equally diſpatched, from whence there will 
he none of thoſe clefts which uſually are ſeen in Fabr icks finiſhed 
unequally, and at divers times. 

And therefore having choſen the moſt skilful Artiſts that you 
can get, that ſo the work may be the better carried on, by their 
advice : you are to provide Timber, Stone, 'Sand, Lime, and 
Metal; concerning which proviſion, you ſhall have ſome Adver- 
tiſements, as to framethe Joiſts of the Hall and Chambers, pro- 
vide your ſelf with ſo many Joiſts, as when framed, there may 
remain betweenthem the ſpace of a Joiſt and half. C 

In like manner, concerning Stone. you are to take notice, that 
to make the Jaumes of Doors and Windows, you are not to have 
ſtone bigger then a fifth, nor leſs then a ſixth part of the light; 
and if you intend to adorn the building with Pillars or Pillaſters, 


make the Baſes, Capitcls, and Architraves of Stone, and the other 


parts of Brick. 

Beſides, as for the Walls, you arc to conſider, that they ought 
to diminiſh according as they riſe; which inſtruction will ſtate 
the account right, and leſſen great part of the charge : And be- 


cauſe all theſe parts may be diſcourſed of in their particular pla - 
ces, it ſhall ſuffice to have here given this general advice, which 


is as a rough dravght of the whole building, 
But 
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But beſides the quantity, you are alſo to conſider the quality 
and goodneſs of the materials, to chuſe the beſt; experience 
gained from the building of others will be a great help, becauſe 
thereby we may eaſily know how to determine what is fit and 
expedient to our own purpoſe. And although Virruvins, Leon 
Battiſta, Alberti, and other excellent Writers, have taught what 
is requiſite in the choice of materials; yet that nothing may be 
wanting in theſe Books of mine, I ſhall ſpeak of ſome, confining 
my ſelf to the moſt neceſſary. N 

: . 
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CH AP. IL 
Of Timber. 


T Imber (Vitruvius hath it, cap. 9. book, 2.) ought to be fei- 
led in Autumn, and through all the Winter : becauſe then 
the Trees recover from the Root that ſtrength and ſoundneſs 
which in the Spring and Summer was diſperſed into leaves and 
fruit; and you are to cut them in the wane of the Moon, be- 
cauſe the moiſture which is moſt apt to rot wood, is then con- 
ſumed : From whence there will not come the worm to hurt it. 
It ſhould be cut but to the middle of the pith, and ſo left until 
it be dry, becauſe by drops there will paſs away that moiſture 
which would cauſe putrefaction; being cut, let it be laid in a 
place free from the extremity of the Sun, Wind and Rain ; and 
thoſe ought chiefly to be kept dry, which are of ſpontaneous 
growth ; and to the end that they may not cleave but dry equal- 
ly, you are to daub them over with Cow - dung; it ſhould not be 
drawn through the dew, but in the afternoon, nor to be wrought 
being very wet or too dry: Becauſe the one makes it apt t rot, 
the other hard to work; nor will it in leſs then Three Fore 
be dry enough, to uſe in Plankes, Doors and Windows. It 
is convenient ſor thoſe who are about to build, to inform them- 
ſelves from men skilful in the nature of Timber, what Wood 
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is fit for ſuchuſe, and what not. Vitruvius, in the Chapter above 
mentioned gives good inſtructions; and ſo other learned men 
who have written thereof at large. 


. 


CHAP. III 
Of Stone. b 


Obe are Nuural, ſume Artificial : The Natural are hewn out 
of the os and areeither to make lime or to build walls ; 


of thoſe which ¶ uſed for Lime,ſhall be ſpoken hereafter ; thoſe 
of which walls are built, are either Marble and hard Stone, or elſe 
ſoft and pliant. Marble, and hard Stone is to be wrought, as ſoon 
4 ; for it will be at that time more eaſie to work, then 
when it hath remained a while in the Air: Seeing the longer 
they are out of the Quarry, they become the harder, and muſt 
ſuddenly be put in hand. But the ſofter the Stone ( eſpeciall where 
im nature and ſufficiency is not underſtood, as when tis digg d 
in a place from whence formerly none has been taken) ought to 
be digg'd in Summer, and expoſed to the Air, and not to be 
uſed within two years; it mult be digg d in Summer, to the end 
that not being uſed to Wind, Rain, — Froſt, it may by degrees 
row hard, and inabled to reſiſt thoſe injuries of the weather; 
and it ſhould be left ſo long, that thoſe which have been preju- 
diced may be put in foundations; and the others not ſpoiled 
(upon trial) are to be uſed above ground in Buildings, becauſe 
they endure longeſt. 
Artiſicial Stones, are from their form commonly called Qua- 
arels ; theſe are made of a chalkie, whitiſh, and pliable Earth; 
you mult by all means avoid that which is gravelly and ſandy , 


the Earth muſt bedigged in Autumn, and tempered in Winter, 


and ſo they may be well made-in the Spring ; but if neceſſity 
forces you to make them in the Winrer or Sammer, cover them 
in Winter with dry ſand, and in Summer with ſtraw: when _ 
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Of Architecture. 
they require a longer time to dry; and tis beſt that they dry in 
the ſhade, ſo that not only the! outſide, but the mia and al 
parts may be equally hardned, which cannot be done in leſs then 
two years. They are made bigger or leſs according to the qua- 
lity of the building, and the uſe to which they are intended; 
therefore the Ancients made their bricks for publick and great 


| buildings , larger then for ſmall and private: The bigger ſort 


ought to be hollowed in many places, that ſo they may dry and 
bake the better, 


— 


CGHAE IT - 
Of Sand. 


T Here are three ſorts of Sand, that is to ſay, Pit-Sand, River- 
Sand, and Sea Sand. Pit-Sand is of all the beſt, and is 
black, white, red, or cindry, which is a ſort of Earth burnt by 
fire incloſed in the Mountains, and digged up in Tuſcany. 
There is alſo digged in Terra di Lavoro, in the Territories of 
Baio and Cuma, a Sand called by Vitruvius, Pozzolana, which 
ſuddenly knits together in water, and makes building very 
ſtrong ; it hath been found by long experience, that of all Pit- 
Sand, the white is the worſe : And of River-Sand, that from 
the ſtream which is found in the falls of water is the beſt, becauſe 
it is more purged, The Sea-Sand is worſt of all, and black- 
ens and ſhines like glaſs, but that is better which is neareſt the 
ſhore, and bigger, The Pit-Sand, becauſe 'tis fat and tough 
(but apt to cleave) is therefore uſed in Walls and long Vaults. 
The River-Sand is very good for the covering, orroug —_— 
of Walls. Sea Sand, becauſe tis ſoon wet and ſoon dry, a 
moulders away by reaſon of the Salt, therefore is unfit to bear 
weight. All Sand is beſt in its kind, if being ſqueezed and 
handled, it crackles ; and if being put upon a white cloth, it 
neither ſtains nor leaves it foul ; That is bad, which mingled with 
; Water, 
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water, makes it dirty and muddy, and which has for a long 
time been in the Air, Sun, Moon, and Froſt, becauſe it will re- 
tain much Earth and rotten humour, apt to brins forth ſhrubs 
and wild fig-trees, which are greatly hurtful to build- 


ings. 


CHAP. v. 


Of Lime, and bow to work it. 


C Tones, whereof Lime is made, are cither digg'd out of the 

Hills, or taken out of the Rivers : All Stones of the Hills arc 
good, which are dry without any moiſture, and brittle, having 
no material in it, Which when it paſſeth the fire ſhall leave the 
Stone leſs; therefore that Lime will be beſt which is made of 
the hardeſt, ſound, and white Stone, and being burnt remains a 
third part lighter then its Stone. There are alſo certain forts of 
Stone, the Lime whereof is very good for the ſetting of walls. 
In the Hills of Padua they dig a rugged Stone, whoſe Limeis ve- 
ry good in works which lie open, and in the water, becauſe it 
preſently*hardens, and endures very long. All digg'd Stones 


are better to make Lime, then the gathered; and from a ſhady 


and moiſt pit, rather then a dry: The white is better to work 
then the brown ; Stones which are gathered in Rivers and 
Brookes, that is to ſay, Pebbles, make excellent Lime, and 
very white, and neat work; therefore tis generally us'd for 
finiſhing of Walls. All Stones, as well of the Hills as Rivers, 
areſooner or Jater burnt, according to the fire which is given 
them; but ordinarily they are burnt in ſixty hours : Being 
burnt, wet them, but not pour on the water all at once, but at 
divers times, and frequently (that they may not burn ) till the 
be well tempered : Afterwards put them in à moiſt and ſhad 
place without any mixture, only cover them lightly with Sand ; 
and by how much the more thorowly they are ſteeped, ſo much 
the more rough and better they will be ; Except thoſe which 
arc 
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are made of rough Stones, as the Paduan, becauſe they, as ſoon 
as they are wet, muſt be wrought, other wiſe they waſte and burn 
away; whence they will not hold, but become uſeleſs : For to 
make the Mortar, you muſt ſo mix the Sand, that taking of Pit- 
Sand, you mult put three parts thereof with one of Lime ; if Ri- 
ver or Sea-· Sand, two parts thereof with one of Lime. 
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CHAP YL 


Of Metals, 


1 Metals uſed in buildings are Iron, Lead, and Copper: 
& Iron ſerves to make Nails, Hinges, and Chains, to faſten the 
Doors, to make Doors themſelves, Grates, and the like works. 
It is no where found, and digged pure, but whendigged is pur- 
ged by the fire, to the end it may be ſo melted, that it may 
run, and that before it be cool, the foulneſs may be taken away; 
but after it is purged and cooled, it heats well, and becomes ſoft, 
and caſie to be wrought and beat out with a hammer. But it 
will not eaſily melt, if it be not put again into a fornace made 
for that purpoſe ; if being red hot; it do not work nor yield to 
the hammer, it waſtes and is ſpoiled, Tis a ſign of the goodneſs 
of Iron, if in the maſs you ſee the veins continued ſtraight withou: 
interrupticn, and if the ends of the piece be clean and without 


ſoil: Becauſe the ſaid veins ſnew if the Iron be without knots and 


puffs, and you may underſt and the middle by the ends. Being 
wrought into plates ſquare, or any other figure, if the ſides be 
even, you may conclude, 'tis all alike good, having equally en- 
dured the hammer. 

With Lead they cover ſtately Palaces, Churches, Towers, 
and other publick buildings, and Gutters and Pipes to conve 
water, and therewith they faſten the Hinges and Iron- work in 
the Jaumes of Doors and Windows. There are three ſorts 
thereof, white, black, and of a colour between both, and 

dy 
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by ſome called Aſh- colour; the black is ſo called, not becauſe 
tis really black, but becauſe being white, with ſome blackneſs 
in it: Therefore in reſpect of the white, the Ancients with rea- 
ſon gave it that name. The white is more perfect and precious 
then the black, the Aſh-colour is between both : Lead is digged 
either in great lumps found by themſelves, or in ſmall pieces, 
which ſhine with a certain blackneſs, or elſe in very thin flakes , 
amongſt the Rocks, Marble and Stones. All ſorts of Lead will 
eaſily run, becauſe with the heat of the fire it melts before it is 
red hot: But put it into a very hot furnace, it looſeth its nature 
and ſtrength ; for one part is changed into Litharge , and the 
other into droſs. Of theſe ſorts of Lead the black is ſoft, and 
therefore eaſily wrought with the hammer, and dilates much, 
and is very heavy. The white is harder and lighter, the Aſh- 
colonr is much harder then the white, and of middle weight be- 
tween both. 
With Copper ſometimes they cover publick buildings; and 
the Ancients made Nails or Bolts, which faſtned in the ſtones 
above and below, kept the ſtones from falling out of order, and 
the Claſpes or Hooksjplaced to hold two ſtones together ; and 
they uſed theſe Nails and Claſpes, becauſe that buildings which 
can't poſſibly be made without many pieces of ſtones may ( by N 
being thus joined and bound together) as it were become one f 
ſtone, and ſo more ſtrong and durable. They alſo made Nails 
and Claſpes of Iron, but more oſten of Copper, becauſe they 
will laſt longer, not being ſo ſubject to ruſt. Alſo they made f 
Letters for Inſcriptions, which they placed on the borders of \ 
buildings: And we read that of this Metal were the hundred 
famous gates of Babylon; and in the Iſles of Cades, the two 
Pillars of Hercules eight cubits high. That is eſteemed the beſt, 
which burnt and extracted from Mineral by fire, is red, inclin- 
ing to yellow, of 4 good grain, and full of holes; for that is a ſign 
1 tis well purged, and free from droſs: Copper may be heated 
| like Iron, and made liquid, ſo that it may be caſt; but in ex- 
tream hot furnaces, it will not indure the force of the flame , 
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4 vl but totally conſume. Although it be hard, nevertheleſs it ſubmits ; 
| » to the hammer, and dilates it ſelf into thin Leaves; it is beſt pre- 
ih ſerved by Tarr : And although it doth not ruſt like Iron, 
© yet 
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et it hath a kind of ruſt which is called Yerdegreece, eſpeciall 
if it touch ſharp and liquid things; of this metal mixed whh 
Tin, or Lead, or Latten (which is alſo Copper) and coloured 
with Lapis Calaminaris, is made a metal commonly called Braſs ; 
which oftentimes Architects do uſe, as in Baſes, Pillars, Capi- 


tels, Statues, and ſuch like. In Rome are four Columns of Braſs 


( as St. Giovanni Lateranno) of which one only has its Capitel, 
and were made, by Auguſtus, of metal which was taken from 
the tems of Ships, which he took in Egypt from M. Antonia 
There remains alſo in Rome, to this day, four ancient gates, 
which are thoſe of the Rotunda, which formerly was the Panthe- 
on; that of St. Adriano, which was the Temple of Saturnus; 
that of St. Coſme and Damiano, which was the Temple of Caſtor 
and Pollux, or rather of Romulus and Remus; and that which is 
in St. Agnes, without the gate Viminalit; but the moſt beauti- 
ful of all theſe, is that of St. Maria Rotunda, wherein thoſe An- 
cients did endeavour to imitate by Art that kind of Corinthian 
metal, in which the natural yellow of Gold prevailed : For we 
read that when Corinth was deſtroyed and burnt, ( which now 
is called Coranto ) thus they melted and mixed in one mals, 
Gold, Silver, and Copper, and fortune tempered, and made 
the mixture of three ſorts, which afterwards was called Co- 
rinthian: In one of them the Silver prevailed, whence it 
remained white, and very near itin luſtre: In another the 


Gold prevailed, and remained yellow, and of a Gold co- 


four, : And the third was, Where all theſe three metals were of 


an equal temperament ; and theſe ſpecies have been ſince divers 


wayes imitated. Hitherto I have diſcourſed of thoſe things 
ſeeming moſt neceſſary to be conſidered and prepared before 
building; It now remains that ſomething be ſaid of foundations, 
the materials whereof, being prepared, the wark may be pro- 
ceeded on. 1 * ä 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Qualities of Ground, wherein 


Foundations are tobelaid. 


HE Baſe of the building is that which we call the Foundati- 

on, which is to ſay, the part which is under ground, up- 
holding the reſt of the building that is above ground; therefore 
of all the errours which do happen in building, thoſe are the moſt 
pernicious which are committed in the foundation, becauſe they 
bring with them the ruine of the whole Fabrick, nor can with- 
out great difficulty be amended; whence the Architects ought 
to uſe their utmoſt diligence : Becauſe in ſome places they have 
a natural foundation, and in other places it is neceſſary to uſe 
Art. 

A Natural Foundation is when we build on Stone, a ſoft ſandy. 
or moldring Stone, or Gravel; for theſe, without digging, or 755 
helps of Art, are of themſelves excellent foundations and moſt fit 
to uphold the greateſt building both on Land and in Water: But 
if nature affords not a foundation, it muſt be attempted by Art, 
and then the place you have to build on, is either a 55 arth; ar 
a gravelly, ſandy, moſſie, ſoft, and mooriſh place. If the Earth be 
fait and firm, you may dig ſo far as to a diſcreet Archit 90 
ſeem requiſite for the quality of the building, and 'ſonhdhets &f 
the Earth: and (when youintend not to make Cel lars, or other 
under ground Offices) your depth is to be a ſixth part of the 
height of the building; to know this firmneſs, obſervation 
from the digging of Wells, Cifterns, and ſuch like, will hefp 
well; and tis alſo known by Herbs gone there; if they 
uſually ſpring up only in firm and faſt grounds; and beſides, 
tis a ſign of firm ground, if, a great weight thrown thereon, it 
neither ſounds nor ſhakes ; and from the report of Drums 
being ſet on the ground, and lightly touched, it does not 
zeſound- again, and if water put in a Veſſel doth not ſhake: 
The neighbouring places will ſo give you to underſtand the 

faſtneſs 
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faſtneſs and firmneſs of the Earth: But if the place be ſand: 
or gravelly, obſerve whether it be on land or in water: For if. 
it be on land, you muſt take notice what hath been before direct 
ed, concerning faſt ground; and if you build in a River, the 
Sand and Gravel is altogether uſeleſs, becauſe the water with its 
continual ſtream and flood oſten changes its bed: Therefore dig 
till you come to a bottom ſound and firm; or if that be 
difficult, dig ſomewhat in the Sand and Gravel, and then place 
piles whoſe ends may reach to the ſound and good Earth, and up- 
on thoſe you are to build : But if you are to build upon a moſſie, 
and looſe ground, then you muſt dig till you find ſound Earth, and 
therein alſo ſo much as the bigneſs of the walls and the greatneſs 
of the building require. 

This ſound ground ( and fitto uphold building) is of divers 
ſorts ; for (as Alberts well ſaith ) ſomewhere ſo hard, as ti⸗ 
ſearce to be cut with Iron; ſomewhere very tiff, ſomewhere black- 
iſh, ſomewhere whitiſh (which is accounted the weakeſt ) ſome- 
where like chalk, ſomewhere ſandy ; of all theſe the beſt is 
that which is cut with moſt labour, and when wet, doth not diſ- 
ſolve into dirt. | | | 
- You ſhouldnot build upon a ruine or old foundation, if firſt 
of all you know not its depth, and whether it be ſufficient to bear 
the building ; but if the Earth be ſoft and fink much, as in 
mooriſh grounds, then you muſt place piles, whoſe length muſt 
be an eighth part of the height of the Wall, and in thickneſs 
atwelfth part of their length: The piles muſt be placed as cloſe 
ag one can ſtand by the other, and are to be rammed in with 
blows, rather quick then heavy, ſo that the Earth may the 
better conſolidate and faſten. You muſt place the piles not on- 
ly under the out-walls, upon the Trench or Gutters, but alſo un- 
der the inner-walls, which divide the Building : For if you 
make the foundation for the inner-walls different from thote 
without, then laying Beams along one by the other, and 
others athwart them above, oftentimes it happens, that the in- 
ner-walls fall down, when thoſe without bcing placed on 
piles, ſtir not: Whence all walls come to cleave, the which 
render the building ruſnous, and is very uncomely to look on; 
wherefore you muſt avoid this —_ making the piling werk 
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of lefs charge; for according to proportion of walls, the piles in 
the middle may be placed thinner then them without. 


r . —ũ— 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of F oundations. 


Oundations ought to by twiceſo thick as the walls to be rai- 
ſed thereon, and therein the quality of the Earth, and the 
greatneſs of the building is to be regarded, making them more 
large in ſoft and looſer ground, and where there is a: great 
weight to be ſuſtained. The plain of the Trench muſt be Level, 
ſo that the weight may preſs equally, and not inclining to one 
part more then another, may prevent the cleaving of the walls. 
For this reaſon the Ancients uſed to pave the plain with Tivertine, 
and welay Planks and Beams, and build thereon. 21 2, 
Foundations are made ſloping, that is to ſay, to diminiſh as 
they riſe; yet ſo, as that there may be ſo much left on one ſide, 
as on the other: So that the middle of that above may fall per- 
pendicularly upon the middle of the lower work, which muſt be 
alſo obſerved in the diminution of Walls above ground; becauſe 
by this means the building becomes much ſtronger, then by ma: 
king the diminutions any other way. 3 D053 n £6 
There is ſometimes made ( eſpecially in mooriſh grounds 
where there is need of piles) to avoid charge, Foundations diſ- 
continued but with certain Vaults, upon which they afterwards 
build. In great buildings tis very commendable to make vents 
through the body of the Walls, from the Foundation to the Roof, 
becauſe they let forth the wind (which is very prejudicial to build- 
ings) leſſen the charge, and are of no ſmall convenience, if in 
chem you make winding ſtairs from the bottom to the top, 
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Of Architect ure. 
| CHAP. IX. 
Of the Faſpion of Walls. 


HE Foundation being laid, it remains that we treat of the 

Superſtructure. The Ancients had ſix ſorts of Walls; one 
called Reticolata, or Net- work: Another of Quadrels, or Brick: 
A third of Cement, which is of rough ſtones from the Hills or Ri- 
vers : A fourth of various ſtones - a fifth of ſquared ſtones : The 
ſixth Riempiuta, which is alſo called Coffer-work. Of the Net- 
work there is no uſe at all in theſe days; but becauſe Yirriuins 
relates it was common in his tine, I do here put alſo that deſign. 
They made the Coignes and Corners of their building of Q#4- 
drets, and every two foot and half took up three Con ſes of C 
drels, which bound the whole taickneſs of the Wall. 


A. Coignes, or Corners of Quadrels. 
B. Courſes of Quadrels, which bind the whole Wall, 
C. The Net-work, 
D. The Courſes of Quadr:ls, through the thickueſs of the Wall, 
E. The inner part of the Wall made of Cement, 


Walls of Brick, or __ both thoſe about Cities, and 
other great Edifices, muſt he ſo made, that the inſide and outſide 
may be of Quadrels, and in the middle filled up with Cement, 
and with Brick, Earth, ind Stone, rammed together; and to 
every three foot in height, there mult be three Courſes of Qua- 
drels of the biggeſt ſort, which may take the whole breadth of 
the Wall. And the firſt Courſe muſt be laid with the length 
inward, that the leſſer part of the Brick he expoſed : The ſecond, 
the length laid ſide ways, and the third as the firſt. Of this ſort 
are the Walls of the Ntunda in Rome, and the Bathes of Diocle- 
fian, and all other ancient buildings which are there. 


E. The Courſes of Quadreli, which bind the whole Wall, 
F. The middle part of the wall made of Cement , between one 
Courſe and the other, and the outward Quad cls, 1 
he 
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Thereby to try, time after time, if the Stone 
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The Walls of Cement muſt be made ſo, that to every two foot 
at leaſt, there be three Courſes of Quadrels or Brick; and that 


the Quadrels or Brick, be prepared according to the manner 


aforeſaid. Such are the Walls of Turin in Piedmont, which are 
made of River pebbles ſplit in the middle, which being placed 
with the ſplit lide outwards, make very even and ſmooth work. 
The Walls of the Arena of Verona are likewiſe of Cement; and 


there are three Courſes of Quadrels to every three foot: And 


in like manner are made other ancient Edifices, as appears in my 
Books of Antiquities, | | 


G. Cement or River Pebbles. 
H. Courſes of Quadrels which bind the whole Wall, 


The Walls of irregular ſtones were ſo called, becauſe they were 
made of Stones of unequal ſides and Angles ; and to make theſe 
Walls, they uſed a plumb Rule, whichapplied to the where 
the Stone was to be put, ſerved to plate them ſtraight and even: 

ſtood right in the 
deſigned place. Of this ſort may be ſeen Walls at Preneſte, and 
Ancient ſtreets were paved inthis manrer, 


I. Irregular Stones. 
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At Rome may be ſeen Walls of ſquared Stones, where was the 
Piazza, and the Temple of Auguſtus, in which they locked in 
the leſſer Stones with Courſes of greater. 


K. Courſes of leſſer Stones. 
L. Courſes of bigger Stones. 


The manner Riempiuta, or filled Walls, which is alſo called 
Coffer-work, which the Ancients did uſe z taking Planks, and 
placing them edg-wiſe, allowing ſo much ſpace as they would 
have the thickneſs of the Wall, filling it with mortar, and ſtones of 
all ſorts mingled together; and ſo they went on from Courſe to 
Courſe. There is ſeen ſuch like Walls at Sermion, upon the 


Lake De Grada. 


M. Planks put edge-wi ſe. 
N. The inner part of the wall. 
O. The face of the Wall, the Planks taken away. 


Of this kind may be called the ancient walls of Naples, which 
had two walls of ſquared Stones four foot thick, and ſix foot di- 
ſtant th' one from the other; thoſe walls were bound together, 
with other croſs walls, and the Caſes which were between the 
Traverſe walls and the Out walls were four foot ſquare, and 
were filled up with Stones and Earth. 


P. The Outward Stone Mall. 
Q. The Traverſe Walls. 
R. Caſes filled with Stones and Earth. 


Theſe were the formes of which the Ancients did ſervethem- 
ſelves, andthe foot ſteps thereof are yet to be ſeen.; whence it 
may be concluded, that walls of what ſort ſoever-ought to 
have fome Tires or Courſes, which are like ſine ws that _ 
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faſt all other parts together, which chiefly may be obſerved when 
Walls are made of Brick : For the ſtructure through age falling 

aſunder in the middle, the Walls may not become ruinous, 48 
hath hapned, and is ſeen in many Walls, eſpecially on that ſide 
which reſpects the North. 


—— 
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CHAP. X. 


— 


of the Method which the Ancients did 
pfradliſe in making their Stone 
093 s 7 ONES: + e: 


B Ecauſe it happens, that ſometimes buildings.are made ( the 
whole, or good part) of Marble, or ſome other great ſtones ; 
I thinkit convenient, in this place, to acquaint you what the 
Ancients did in ſuch caſes; for we my obſerve, in their wark, 
that they were ſo diligent in joining their ſtones together , that 
in many places their connexion can ſcarcely be perceived. And 
— — — 2 and Duration of the Fabrick is 
very to IE s 19020 214: gr o ton! 
1 ad —— L can underſtand, they firſt ſquared and 
wrought: the ſides of the ſtones. which were, to be placed one 
upon the other, leaving the other ſides rough, and ſo wſedthem ; 
whereupon the edges of the ſtones were beyond the ſquare, and 
might manage them better, and more variouſly attempt to 
place themright without danger of breaking, hen they had 
been ſquared on all ſides before; for when the edges age made 
ſquare, or leſs then ſquare ;; they are very weak and ſubjet to 
accidents : In this manner they made all buildings rough, or, as 


—— ſay; ruſtick 3 and that being done, they go on working 
3 1 


digg che face of zhe fiche Mich, Er ge boſecn, | Tt is true 

55 the logs, 40d of & fih 
while 
they 


artheRoſes which ane hetween 
like omiments.of the Gornichy.co e rant 
ore they made them 


' Aſten the ſtones were fixed, there 
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they were on the ground. - This is well atteſted by many an- 
cient buildings, where may be ſeen many ſtones rough and un- 
poliſhed. The Arch by the old Caſtle in Yerona, and all other 
the Arches and buildings there, were done in the ſame manner ; 
which is eaſily made out by one curious in obſerving the marks 


of their Tools, that is to ſay, the manner how the ſtones were 


wrought. The pillars of Trajan, and Antonine in Rome, were 
ſo made, nor could they otherwiſe have ſo exactly joined the 
ſtones, that might ſo cloſely meet where they go croſs the heads, 
and other part of the figures. And the ſame may be ſaid of the 
other Arches which are there. 

And if the works were very great, as the Arena of Verona, 
the Amphitheatre of Pola, and the like, to ſave charge and time, 


which they would have required, they wrought only the Impoſts 


of the Arches, Capitels, and the Corniches; and the reſt they 
left Ruſtick, having only regard to the fair front of the building. 
But in Temples, and other buildings, which required curioſity , 

they ſpared no pains in the — em, and glazing and ſmoo- 
thing even the very fluces of the Columns, and poliſhing them 

. diligently. Therefore, in my judgment, you ſhould not make 
Walls of Brick in the Ruſtick manner, much leſs Mantles of 


17 


Chimnies, which require curious work; for beſides the unhand- 


ſomneſs, twill ha that they will ſplit and divide aſunder, 
which naturally ought to be intire; but according to the great- 
neſs and quality of the building, you may make them Ruſtick or 
Polite: And in a work that requires A neatneſs, we 
need not do as the Ancients uſed, with Reaſon, and neceſſitated 
by the greatneſs of their works. ; Ys 
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Of Architec iure. 


Of the Diminutionof Walls, andof their 
N parts. 1 


T is to be obſerved, that by how much the higher the Walls 

are, ſo much the narrower they muſt be; therefore that part 
which is above ground is to be one half thinner then the founda- 
tion, and the ſecond ſtory a half brick thinner then the firſt ; and 
ſo continue till you come to the top of the building, but with diſ- 
cretion, that it be not too weak. The middle of the upper 
Wall ought to fall direct to the middle of the lower, that ſo all 
the Walls be ina Pyramidal form. But if you would make a ſu- 
perficies, or face of a Wall, above, directly over that below, it 
muſt be on the inner part; becauſe theraftings of the Floors, 
the Vaults, and other ſupporters.of the building, may not ſuf- 
fer the Wall to fall or give way. The diſcharged part, which is 

on the outſide, muſt be ſupplyed with a Border or Corniche, in- 
compaſſing the whole building, which will be an ornament and 
faſthing tothe whole Fabrick. 44 fo. to bt 

The Angles, becauſe they partake of both ſides, and: are to 
keep them upright, and faſt together, . muſt be very ſtrong, and: 
hettl with long and hard ſtones, as it were with arms; therefore 
the Windows and Apertures mult be as far from them as may be; 
or at leaſt, ſo much ſpace muſt be left between the Aperture and. 
the Angle, as is the breadth of the Aperture. 

Having ſpoken of meer Walls, tis convenient to paſs to the 
ornaments, the greateſt whereof are the Columns when th 
— * placed, and have fair proportion to the whole Fa- 
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| CHAP. XII. h 
Of the” five Orders uſed by the Ancients, 


F Ive were the Orders among the Ancients, that is to ſay, the 
Tuſcan, Dorick, Ionick, Corinthian, and Com poſit a, which 
ought to be ſo diſpoſed in the — that the ſtrongeſt be ſe 
loweſt ; for then twill be more capable to bear the weight, an 
the building will have a more ſure foundation: Wherefore they 


alwayes place the Dorick under the Ionick, the Jonick under the 


Corinthian, and the Corinthian under the Compoſita; the Tuſcan, 
as being rude, ſeldome is uſed above ground, unleſs in a building 
of one Order onely, as in Town-honfſes, or in vaſt buildings, 

Amphitheaters and ſuch like, where being many Orders, this in- 
ſtead of the Dorick is placed under the Ionick; and if you leave 
out one of them, and place, for example, the Corinthian imme- 
diately over the Dorick, which may be done according to the 
Rule aforeſaid, provided alwayes, that the more ſolid be the 
loweſt. I ſhall ſet down, particularly, the meaſure of each of 
theſe Orders; not ſo much according to the Doctrine of Vitruvi- 
ww, a8 _—y to my own obſervations in Ancient buildings ; 
but firſt I will ſay thoſe things which belong to all in general. 


. — 
— — _ 


HAK _ 
Of the ſwelling of Columns, and their 
. diminutions; of Inter. columns 


and Pillafters. 


C Olumns of my Oo muſt be ſo formed, that the up- 
per part muſt be lefſer then the lower, and the middle 
ſomewhat thick; in diminiſhing _ be obſerved, os by 

2 ow 
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how much longer the Columns are, ſo much the leſs muſt th 
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be diminiſhed, in regard that the height of it ſelf works the et 
fe of diminiſhing by the diſtance ; therefore if the Column be 
x 5. foot high, the Dtametre of the Columa below muſt be di- 
vided into 67. parts, and the Diametre thereof above ſhall be 
51. of thoſe parts. If from 15. to 20. the Diametre below muſt 
be divided into ſeven parts, and 6;. muſt be the thickneſgof the 
upper part; ſo likewiſe thoſe which are from twenty to thirt 
Diametre below muſt be divided into 8. and 7. m 
be the Diametre of the upper part, and fo the Columns which 
archigher are to be diminiſhed proportionably by their ſeveral 
rts, as Vitruvius fhe ws in his Second Chapter of this Third 
k. But now the ſwelling is to be made inthe middle, we 
have no more to ſhew from him then a bare promiſe z and there- 
fore many have written variouſly thereof. I am wont to make 
the profile of the ſaid felling in this manner; I divide the bo- 
dy of the Column into three equal parts, and leave the lower third 
rt perpendicular, at the end of which I hay a long thin rule as 
long e Column, or alittle more, and move that part which 
C 


reacheth from the third part upwards, and bend it till the end 


touch at the point of the diminution, at the top of the Co- 


lumn under the Collarino or Afrogel 3 according to that bend- 


r ſo the Column r —— 
middle, appears very handſome; and although Ic 

not have corned e d a — —_ or more 
expedicnt, or mat more am more 
confirmed in this my opinion, ſince it hath fo much pleaſed Pr. 
Cattaneo that (I havitigtold him ef it) he hath put it into one 
of his Works of Architecture, with which he hath not a little 
Hluſtrated this proſeſſion. 110 


A. B. Thethirdpart of the Calin whichis 


B. C. The mo thirds diminsfhed. perpendicular. 


C. The point of the De under the Collarino or Aſtra 
gal. = 
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e Architecture. 
The Intet- Columns, that is to ſay, the ſpaces between the 
Columns, may be made of a Diametre, and 5. of the Column, 
and the Diametre is to be taken at the lower part of the Column, 
of two Diametres, of two and . of three, and ſometimes of. 
more. But the Ancients were not wont to allow more then 
three Diametres of the Column, except in the Tuſcan Order, 
in which the Architrave is wont to be of wood; they made the 
Inter- columns very large, not leſs then a Diametre and half, and 
this ſpace they allowed ſometimes, eſpecially when they made 
the Columns very big; but thoſe Inter. columns were moſt pre- 
ferred that were of two Diametres, and , of the Column; and 
they accounted this the moſt noble and beautiful manner of the 
Inter- columns. | ; JE 
And youought to take notice, that between the Inter columns 
and the Columns, there ought to be proportion and correſpon- 
dence, for leaving too much vacancy between ſmall Columns, 
you will take away great part of their beauty; becauſe the great 
quantity of air that will be between. them will diminiſh very 
much their thickneſs ; and on the contrary, leaving too little ſpace 
to the great Columns, by the ſtreightneſs and narrowneſs of the 
ſpaces they will appear gouty, and very ungraceful: There- 
— if the ſpaces exceed three Diametres, you muſt make the 
Columns in thickneſs a ſeventh part. of their height, as I ob- 
ſerve hereaſter in the Tuſcan Order; but if the ſpaces ſhall be 
three Diametres, the length of the Column muſt be 7+. or eight, 
as in the Dorick, Order; and if 25. the length of the Column 
muſt be 9. Diametres, as in the Jonick ; if 2. the length of the 
Column muſt be 9. as in the Corinthjax. Laſtly, if 2. the length: 
of the Column muſt be 10. as in the Compoſira. Concerning theſe 
Orders, I have took this care, that they may be examples for all 
other Inter-columns, which Vitruvius intimates in the Chapter 
aforeſaid. | : 
In the front of buildings, the Columns oughtto be an even 
number, ſo. that the middle Inter- column may be made bigger 
then the reſt, that the Doors and Entries may be the better ſeen; 
which uſually are placed in the middle: And thus much for Pil- 
lar work only. | 
But if Galleries be made with Pillaſters, they muſt be fs — 
| | poſed, 


— 
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poſed, that the Pillaſters be not leſs then a third of the vacancy 
between Pillaſter and Pillaſter, and thoſe at the corners muſt be 
two thirds bigger then theother, that ſo the Angles of the Fabrick 
may be firmand ſtrong; and when they are to ſupport an extra- 
ordinary great weight, as in very great buildings, then they 
maſt be the half of the vacancy : As thoſe of the Theatre of 
Vicenza, andthe Amphitheatre at Capua: Or elſe two thirds, 
as thoſe of the Theatre of Marcellus in Rome, and of the Thea- 
tre of Ogubas, which now belongs to Sig. Lodovico de Gabriel, 
a Gentleman of that City. The Ancients alſo made them ſome- 
times as large as the whole vacant, as in the Theatre of Verona, 
in that part which is not upon the Hill. But in private buildings, 
they are not to be made leſs then a third of the vacant, nor larger 
then two thirds, and they ought to be ſquare; but to ſave charge, 
and to make room to walk more freely, they may be made leſs 
in the flank then in the front. 

And to adorn the frontiſpiece, you may put in the middle of 
the front half Columns, or other Pillaſters which may bear 
the Corniche, which ſhall be upon the Arches of the Gallery; 
and they mult be as large as their height ſhall require, according 
to their ſeveral orders, as inthe enſuing; Chapters and deſignes 
may appear ; for underſtanding whereof ( that I may not repeat 
the ſame thing often) you may underſtand, that I in the dividing 
and meaſuring the ſaid Orders, would not take a certain and de- 
terminate meaſure, which js peculiar to any City, as Cubit, Foot 
or Span; well knowing, that meaſures are as various asthe Ci- 
ties and Countries. But in imitation of Yirruvins, who divides 
the Dorick Order with a Meaſure taken from the thickneſs of 
the Column, which is common to all, and by him called a Ao- 
dule l will alſo ſerve my ſelf with ſuch a Meaſure in all the Or- 
ders, and the Module ſhall be the Diametre of the Column, ta- 
ken at the Baſe; divided into 60. parts; except in the Dorick, 
in which the Module is to be the half Diametre of the Column, 
and is divided into 30. parts: For ſo it falls more commodious in 
the Compartiments of the ſaid Order. Wherefore every one 
may ſervehimſelf (making the Module —— or leſſer, accord - 

ing to the quality of the Fabrick) with the proportions and pro- 
files deſigned convenient to every Order. ns 


CHAP. 


Of ArchiteGure: 
CHAP, X1V. 
Of the Tuſcan Order. 


T HE Tuſcan Order, according to that which Vitruvius 
L writes of it, and is ſo indeed, is the moſt ſimple and intire 
of all the Orders of Architecture: Becauſe it retains the moſt of 
Antique, and wants all thoſe Ornaments which renders the: 
others ſo pleaſant and agreeable. This had its Original in 
Tuſcana, a place very remarkable in Italy, whence the Name is 


I 


The Column with it's Baſe and Capitel, ought to be in length 
ſeven Models, and at the top are diminiſhed a fourth part of 
their Diametre, having occaſion of a row of Columns of this 
Order only, you may make the Inter-columnes very large; be- 
cauſe the Architraves may be of wood, and will be very conve- 
nient for Country uſe, for the paſſage in and out of Carts, and 
other Country conveniences; and beſides the charge will be leſs ; 
but if you make Gates or Galleries with Arches, you muſt ob- 
ſerve the meaſures that I have marked in the deſign, in which you 
may-obſerve the Stones ſo diſpoſed or joyned together, as when 
the whole work is of Stone; the which I havealſo directed in the 


defigns of the other four Orders, 
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Of Architecture. 
And this way of diſpoſing and faſtning the Stones, I have 


derived from many Ancient Arches, as appears in my 
Books of Arches; and herein I have. * hon cili- 
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A. Alina. of wood. 
8. The ends of the Summers Which bee apth ee e the 


rnice. 
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Of Architecture. 
The Pedeſtals which are made under the Columns of this 
Order muſt be the height of one Model, and made plain. The 
height of the Baſe is to be the half Diametre of the Column. 
This height muft be divided into two equal parts ; one is given 
to the Orlo or Plinth, which muſt be made round; the other 
is divided into four parts; one for the Liſtella, or Cintture, 
which may be made a little leſs, and is alſo called Cimbia; 
and in this Order only is part of the Column, the other three 
are for the Torus. The Projetture of this Baſe is a ſixth part of 
the Diametre of the Column below. The Capitel is the height 
of half the Diametre of the Column below, and is divided in- 
to three equal parts. One is given to the Abacus, which from 
its form is commonly called Dado, or Dye. The other to the 


Ouolo, or Echinus, and the third is divided into ſeven parts, of 


one is made the Liſtella under the Ouolo, and the other ſix remain 
to the Collorino, or neck of the Column. The Aſtragal is dou- 
ble, the height of the Liſtella under the Ouola, and the Centre 
thereof, is made upon the line, which falls plum upon the ſaid 
Liſtella, and upon the ſame line doth fall the projecture of the 
Cimbia, which is as thick as the Liſtella. The Projecture of 
the Capitel anfwers to the body of the Column below; its Ar- 
chitrave is made of Wood as high as broad ; and the breadth 
ought not to exceed the body of the Column at the top. The 
Summers which carry on the Eaves, projecteth a fourth part of 
thelength of the;Column, Theſe are the meaſures of the T 
can Order, as Vitruvius teacheth. 


A. Atari 
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Of Architecture. 

The Pedeſtals which are made under the Columns of this 
Order muſt be the height of one Model, aad made plain. The 
height of the Baſe is co be the half Diametre of the Column. 
This height muft be divided into two equal parts; one is given 
to the Orlo or Plinth, which muſt be made round; the other 
is divided into four parts; one for the Liſtella, or Cintture, 
which may be made a little leſs, and is alſo called Cimbia; 
and in this Order only is part of the Column, the other three 


are for the Torus. The Projecture of this Baſe is a ſixth part of 


the Diametre of the Column below. The Capitel is the height 
of half the Diametre of the Column below, and is divided in- 
to three equal parts. One is given to the Abacus, which from 
its form is commonly called Dado, or Dye. The other to the 
Ouolo, or Echinus, and the third is divided into ſeven parts, of 
one is made the Liſtella under the Ouolo, and the other ſix remain 
to the Collorino, or neck of the Column. The Aſtragal is dou- 
ble, the height of the Liſtella under the Ouola, and the Centre 
thereof, is made upon the line, which falls plum upon the ſaid 
Liſtella, and upon the ſame line doth fall the projecture of the 
Cimbia, which is as thick as the Liſtella. The Projecture of 
the Capitel anfwers to the body of the Column below; its Ar- 
chitrave is made of Wood as high as broad; and the breadth 
ought not to exceed the body of the Column at the top. The 
Summers which carry on the Eaves, projecteth a fourth part of 
the length of the Column, Theſe are the meaſures of the Tu. 
can Order, as Vitruvius teacheth. 


A. Abacus 
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( Architecture 
K. An, = 
B. Echinus. 
C. Hypotrachelium, or frize of the Capitel. 
D. Aſtragal. | * 
E. Body of the Column above. 
F. Body of the Column below. 
G. Annulet Ceincture, or Liftella. 
H. Torcus. 
I. Orlo, or Plinth. 
k. Pedeſtal, or Shlil uur. 


The Profiles which are placed by the plain of the Baſe and Ca- 
pitel, are the Impoſts of the Arches. 


But 
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f Architecture. 
But if they make the Architraves of ſtene, it muſt be obſeg. 
ved, vchich was ſpoken before of the Inter- columns; there is. 
to be ſeen ſome Ancient Buildings, which may be ſaid to be built 
according to this Order, becauſe they retain in part the ſame 
Meaſures, as in the Arena of Verona, and Theatre of Pola, and 
many others; of which! have undertaken the profiles, not on- 
ly of the Baſe of the Capitel of the Architrave of the Freze and 
of the Cornice, put down-in the laſt page of this Chapter. But 
alſo thoſe of the Imports of Arches; and of all theſe buildings, 
I ſhall put the deſigns in my Books of Antiquities, | 


A. Scima Recta. 

B. Corona. 

C. The projecture of the Corona, and the Scima Recta. 
D. Cavetto. 

EK. Free. 

F. Archetrave. 

G. Cimatium. 

H. Abacus. 8 

I. Scima Recta, 8 | 

K. Hypotrachelium, or frize of the Capitei. 

L. Aſtragolus. | 

M. Bedy of the Column under: the Capitel. 

N. Body of the Column below, 

O. Annulet, or Cincture. 

P. Torus, or Scima Rever ſa. © 
Q. Orlo, or Plinth of the Baſe. 


Over againſt the Archerrave marked F. is the fle or deſiga 
of an Archetrave very curiouſly wrought, 72 * 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of the Dorick Order. 


HE Dorick Order had its Original and name from the 
Dorians, a Grecian-people which dwelt in Aſia; the 
Columns when made alone without Pilaſters, ought tobe ſeven 
and a half, or cight Diametres long ; the Inter-columns are little 
feſs than three Diametres of the Columns. And this manner of 
acing Columns, by Vitravius, is called Dyaſtylos; but if they 
join to Pilaſters, they muſt be together with the Baſe and Capi- 
tel ſeventeen Models, and one third in length; and you muſt ob- 
| ſerve, that (as I have ſaid before in the 13. Chapter) the Mo- 
del in this Order only is the half of the Diametre of the Column, 
divided into thirty parts; and in all the other Orders, it is the 
whole Diametre, divided into ſixty parts. 
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Of Architeddure. 


Amongſt Ancient Buildings, we ſee no Pedeſtals to this Or- 
der, yet they are ſeen amongſt the Modern. And if you join 
a Pedeſtal to them, you muſt make the Dado of the Pedeſtal a per 
fect ſquare ; and from it you mult take the meaſures of its Orna- 
ment: Therefore it muſt be divided into four equal parts, che 
Baſe with its Zocco or Plinth muſt be two of them, and the Cy- 
»acium one, to which muſt be joined the Orle, or Plinth of 
Baſe of the Column. This kind of Pedeſtal may alſo be ſeen in 
the Corinthian Order, as at Verona, in the Arch which is called 
De Liowi. | have ſet. down divers Meaſures of deſigns, which. 
may be joined to the Pedeſtal of this Order, which are all very 
agreeable, and taken from Antiquity, and are very carefully mea- 
ſured. This Order hath no proper Baſe, wherefore in many Build+ 
ings, you may ſee Columns without Baſes 5 as in Rome, in the 
Theatre of Marſellus, in the Temple De la Pieta, near to the ſaid 
Theatre; inthe Theatre of Vicenza, and in divers other places. 
But ſometimes the Attick Baſe is joined to them, which adds ve-- 
ry much to their Beauty, and here is the meaſure of it. 

The height is the halt Diametre of the Column, and is divided 
into three equal parts; one is given to the Zocco or Plinth; the 
other two are divided into two parts, of one is made the Toru 
ſuperiour, and the other which remains is divided into two, and 
one is given to the Tor inferiour, and the other to the Scocia, or 
Cavetto with its Annulets. Therefore if you divide it into fix. 
parts, of one muſt be made the Annulet above, and the other 
that below, and four muſt remain to the Scocia. The projecture 
muſt be the ſixth part of the Diametre of the Column; the 
Ceincture muſt be the half of the upper Toru: : If it be divided: 
from the Baſe, its projecture muſt be the third part of the whole 
projecture of the Baſe. But if the Baſeand part of the Column 
ſhall be of one price, you muſt make the Ceincture ſmall; as you 
may ſee in the third deſign of this Order, where are alſo two 
manners of Impoſts of Arches, - Op 


. 3 


.Of Arebitecure. | 


A. Bodyof the Column. 
Baths; chan! 
C. The upper Torus. | 
D. Scociawith its Annulets.. 
E. The lower Torus. 

F. Plimb, or Zocco, 

G. Cimacium. | 
H. Dado, or Square: F the Pedeſtal. 
I. Baſe: | 
K. Impoſts of Arches. 
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; Off Architecture. Ft 
The height of the Capitel ought to be the half Diametre of ß 
the Column below, and is divided into three parts; that above 
ſhall be divided into five parts, three ſhall be for the Abacw 3, | 
and the other two parts for the Cimaium, the which mu 
be ſubdivided- into three parts; of one is made the Liſt«l/a, 0 
Anrinlet, and of the other two, the Scima Recta. The ſecond 
part is divided into three equal parts, one is given to the Aunu- 
let which arcthree, and are equal, the other two which remains 
tothe Ouolo, or Echynus, whoſe projecture is two thirds of its 
height. The third principal part of the ſaid Capitel, is for 
the Hypotrachelinm, or Frize of the Capitel, given to the Cola- 
ino; the whole projecture is the fifth part of the Diametre 
of the Column. The Aſtragal is as high as all the three Annu- 
lets, and is in projecture equal to the body of the Column be- 
low. The Aunulet or Ceincturezi is. half the height of the At ra- 
3 is plum with! the Centre of the ſuid 
AjFragat, "4 BN Þ 4794+ ENTICE AER 


| 2 7127 Capitel is made the Architrave, which is to be in 
eig half the thickneſs of the Column, that is to ſay; one 
Model 3 it is divided into ſeven parts, of one is made the Tra, 
whoſe projecture muſt be equal to its height. The whole is di- 
vided into fix parts, one whereof is given to the Gurre, the 
which ought to be ſix in number, and to the Liſtella which is un- 
der the Tenea, which is a third of the ſaid Gatre. The reſt is di- 
vided into ſeven parts, from the Tenia downwards, three where- 
of is given tothe firſt Faſcia, and four to the ſecond. The Frize 
is in height a Model anda half, the breadth of the Trigliph, is 
one Model, and its Capitel is the ſixth part of a Model. The 
Trigliph is divided into fix parts, two whereof is- given to the 
two chanels in the middle, and one to the two half chanels at the 
Extremities, and the other three make the ſpaces that are below 
the ſaig chanels. The Metopa, that is to ſay, the ſpace between 
two Trigliphs vught to be ſo broad as high. | 


The Cornice ought to be in height one Model, and-a ſixth 
part, andis divided into five parts and ahalf; two whereof is 
given to the Cavetto and Onolo 8 the Cavetto is leſs than 

1 2. the 
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WW the Ouolo, as much as is the Liftels; the other three and half 
1 is given to the Corona, and for: the Scima Reverſa, and Scima 

N i The Corona ouglit to have in projecture four ſizparts of the-- 

” Model; and on its plain which looketh downwards, and project- 

1 eth forth, muſt have in length ſix Guta, and three in breadth 
| over the Trigtiphs With their lifts, and over the Aeropa certain... 

us” Roſes, | * F — 

TW The Gutte, or bells, anfwer -tothoſe which are under-the-Te- .* 
1 1 nta, Which are made in form like a Bell. 


The Cimatiaws muſt be an eight part thicker than the Coro- 
na, and is divided into eight parts: Two whereof is given to- 
the Orlo or Liſtella, and fixremains to the Cimatta, whoſe pro- 
jecture is ſeven parts and a half. Whereupon the Architrare, 
the Frixe, and the Cornice, fall out to be in height the fourth 
part ef the length of the Column; and theſe are the meaſures . 
of the Cornice, according to Vitruvius, from whom T have a 
little fwerved, akcring the mombers, and making them afittle .. 
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A. Scima Recta. 
B. Scima Rever ſa. 
C. Coronna, 

D. Onuolo. 

E. Cavetto. 


F. Te enen, — 1 v7 Bn 


of ArchiteSure. | 


G. Triglipb. 
H. Metopa. 
I. Tenia. 
K. Gutte. 


L. Prima Faſcia. . 


M. Secunda Faſcia. 
Parts af the Capi. 


N. Cimatinum. ; 
O. Abacus. 

P. Ouolo, or Echinus. 

Q. Annulets. | 

R. Hypotrachelium, or Frize. 
S. Aſtragal, | 
T. Liſtella, or Ceinfture. 

V. Body of the Column. 


X. The Plain of the Capitel, and the Model divided into thing | 


parts. 


J. The under part of the Cam 
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O Archite&ure; 
CHAP. XVI. 
Of theTonick Order. 


| Tx E Jonick Order had its Original in Ionia, a Province in 

Aſia ; and we read, that the Temple of Diana at Epheſus 
was built of this order: The Columns with Capitel and Baſe, 
are nine models long, and by a model is underſtood the Dia- 
metre of the Column below, The Archetrave, Frixe, and Cornice, 
are the fifth part of the height of the Column; inthe following 


59 


deſign, which is of Columns alone, the Inter-columns are of 


two Diametres, and a fourth part. And this is the faireſt and 
moſt commodious manner of Inter- columns, and by Vitruvius is 
called Euſtillos. In the other deſign, which is of Arches, the 
Pilaſters are in breadth a third part of the height of thè Arch; 
and the Arches are in height two ſquares. 
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Of Architecture. 


If you put a Pedeſtal to the Column of the Jonick Order, as 
in the deſign of the Arches, it muſt be made as high as half the 
breadth of thelight of the Arch, and muſt be divided into ſeven 
parts and half, of. two of them ſhall be madethe B iſe of one; 
the Cimatium, and half, which remains, ſhall be for the Da- 
do, or ſquare of the Pedeſtal. | 

The Baſe of this Order isin thickneſs half a model, and is 
divided into three parts; one is for the Plinth, it's projecture is 
the fourth part of the ſaid thickneſs, and conſequently the eight 
partof a model. The other two parts of the Baſe are divided 
into ſeven, of three is made the upper Torus ; the other four 
are divided again into two parts, one is given to the Scotia above, 
and the other to that below, which ought to have more projecture 
then the other. 

The Aſtragals ought to have the eight part of the Scotia; the 
Ceincture of the Column is the third part of the Tor of the 
Baſe; but if it be ſo that you make the Baſe join with part of 
the Column, you muſt make the Ceincture ſmall, as I have alſo 
ſaid in the Dorick, Order, the Ceincture hath in projecture half 
the projecture aforeſaid ; theſe be the meaſures of the Ionicl. 
Baſe, according to Vitruvius. | 

But becauſe in many antique buildings are ſeen to this Order 
Attick Baſes, and to me ſeems more agreeable, upon the Pe- 
deſtal; I have deſigned, the Artick Baſe with a ſmall Tori or 
Aſtragal, under the Ceincture; not omitting therefore to make 
the deſign thereof as Vitruvius teacheth us. 

The deſignes L. are two different profiles for to make the 
Impoſts of Arches ; and of each there is ſet down the Meaſures 
by Numbers, which ſhew the parts of a model, as isdone in all 
the other deſigns ; theſe Impoſts are in a height half as much 


Arch, 


K A. Body 


again as the thickneſs of the Pillaſter which ſupports the 
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A. Boch of the Column. 
B. The 4 at with the Cein@ure, which bers of the. 
Os ; een of che: 


C. Upper Toru. 

D. The hollow called Scotia. 

E. The lower Torus, 

F. The Plinth faſtned tothe Cymatium of the Pedeſtal. 
8. Cymatium in two formes 5 
H. Dode, or plain ſquare of the Pedeſtal. 
J. Baſe in two formes. 
K. Orlo, or Plinth. 
I. Impoſts for the Arches. i 
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Of Architecture. | 
To make the Capitel, the foot of the Column muſt be divided 
into eighteen parts, and nineteen of ſuch parts is the breadth 
and length of the Abacus, and the half is the height of the Caps- 
tel with the Voluta; whereupon it becomes to be nine parts 
and a half high: One and half is for the Abacus with its Cimari- 
um, the other eight remains to the Yoluta, which is made in this 
manner. From the extremity of the Cimatium, within, is placed 
one of the niueteen parts, and from the point which is there made, 
is let fall a line plumb, which divides the Yolura in the middle, 
and is called Catheta; and where the point falls in this line 
which ſeperates the four parts and half above, and the three 
and half below, there is made the Centre of the eye of the 
Voluta; whoſe Diametre is one of the eight parts; and from the 
ſaid point is drawn a line which intercects at right Angles. The 
Catheta divides the Voluta into four parts, in the eye of which is 
formed a ſquare, the bigneſs whereof is the half Diamerre of 
the ſaid eye. The Diagonal lines being drawn in it, in them are 
made the points whereon the fixed foot of the Compaſs is to ſtand 
to make the Yoluta, and they are ( computing the Centre of the 
eye) thirteen Centres; as to the Order which muſt be obſerved 
in them, it appears by the number placed in the deſign. The 
Aſtragal of the Column is right _ the eye of the Voluta; 
the Volutes are as thick in the middle as is the projettare of the 
Ouolo or Echinus, which reacheth beyond the Abacus, ſo much 
as is the eye of the Voluta; the hollow of the Voluta is even 
with the body of the Column. The Aſtragal of the Column 
turns about under the Volura, and is alwayes ſeen: As appears 
in the platform of the Column; and tis natural, that fo ſlen- 
der a thing as is the Voluta ſhould give way to one ſo hard 
as is the Aſtragal; and the Voluta is alwayes equally diſtant from 
it. 


They were wont to make in the Angles of Rowes, of Columns, 
or Porches of the Jonick Order, Capitels which had the Foluns 
not only in the front, but alſo in that part that, making the Capire! 
as they were wont to do, would be the flank ; whereupon they 
come to have the front on two ſides, and are called Angular Capi- 
tels; and how they made them, I ſhall demonſtrate in my Book 
of Temples. ä 

A. Abacus, 


of Archite@ure.. 


A. Abacus. 

B. Hollowes of the Voluta. 

C. Onolo, or Echinus. 

D. Aſtragal under the Echinus. 
E. Ceinftare, or Annulet. 

F. Body of the Column. 

G. Line called Catheta.. 


On the Plat-form of the Capitel of the Col: the ſaid Mem- 
bers are marked with the ſame Letters. 2 


8. The eye of the Voluta in a large foro. £7 
Members of the Baſe, according to Vitruvius. 

K. Boch of the Columms. | 

L. Ceinthure, or Annulet.. 

M. Tarws 

N. Scotiaprima.. 

| ©. Tondino, or Aſtragal. 

N. Scotia ſecunda. 
Q Ole, or Plinh. 

| K Projetlure of the Baſe. 


Of Architecture. 
The Architrave, Frize, and Cornice, make (as J have faid ) 
the fifth part of the height of the Column, and the whole is di- 
vided into twelve parts; the Architrave four, the Frize three, 
and the Cornice five: The Architrave is divided into five parts, 
of one is made the Cimatium, and the reſt are divided into twelve, 
three are given to the firſt Faſcia, and its Aſtragal, four to the 
ſecond and its Aſtragal, and five to the third. 


The Cornice is dividen into ſeven parts, 2. two are given to 
the Scotia and Ouolo, two the Modilions, and the 3. to the Co- 


rona, and Scima Recta, and projecteth forwards as much as its 
thickneſs. 


have deſigned the Front, the Flank, and the Plat- form of the 


Capitel, the Architrave, Frize, and Cornice, with their conveni- 
ent Sculptures. 


L 2 
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— 
. B. Scima Reverſa. 

C. Corona. 

D. Cimatinm of the Modilions. Wt 

E. Modilions. | | 

F. Oxolo. 

G. Cavetto. | 

H. Frize. 

I. Cimatium of the Architrave. 

K. I. M. Arethe firſt, ſecond, and third Faſcia, 
Members of the Capitel. 

N. Abacus. 8 

O. Hollow of the Poluta. 


P. Ouolo, or Echinus. 
Q. Aftragal of the Column. 
R. Body of the Column. 
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Of Architecture. 
CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Corinthian Order. 


A T Corinth a noble City of Peloponeſe, or Moree, firſt of all 
was found the Order which is called Corinthian, which is 
more adorned and beautified then any I have yet treated on. 

The Columns are like the Jonick, and with the Baſe and Capi- 
tel joined to them, they are nine models and a half long. If you 
make them fluted, they muſt have 24. flutes or channels, which 
muſt be made half fo deep as broad : The plains or ſpaces be- 
tween one flute and the other muſt be a third part of the breadth 

of the ſaid flutes. The Arshetrave, Frize and Cornice, are a fifth 

| part of the height of the Column; in the deſign of Columns 

alone, the Inter-columns are two Diametres, as is the Portal of 
St. Maria Rotunda in Rome; and this form of Rowes of Pillars, 
is by Vitruvius called Syſtylos. And in that of Arches, the Pil- 
laſters are of two parts of five of the light of the Arch; and the 
ight of the Arch is in height two ſquares and half the thickneſs 
of the Arch being comprehended. 
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Of Architecture. 


The Pede ſtal under the Corinthian Column muſt be in height a 


fourth part of the length of the Column, and being divided into 
eight parts, one is given to the Cimatium, two to its Baſe, and 
five remains to the Dado, or plane of the Pedeſtal; the Baſemuſt 
be divided into three parts, two for the Zocco or Plinth, and one 
to the Cornice. mf 

The Baſe of the Column is the Attick, but in this Order it 
differs from that which is put to the Derick Order: In this the 
Projecture is the fifth part of the Diametre of the Column, where- 
as in the Dorick it is the ſixth part ; it may alſo vary in ſome other 
parts, as may be ſeen in the deſigns where alſo is ſet down the 
 Impoſts of the Arches, the which is in height one half more then 
the thickneſs of the Membretto, that is to ſay, the Pillaſter which 
bears upthe Arch, — 


% 
! 


——— Of Architecture. 
A. Body of the Column. . 
B. Ceincture and Aſtragals of the Column. 
C. The upper Toru. 
D. Scotia withthe Aſtragals. 
E. The lower Torus, 


F. — Plinth ef the Baſe Ae to the Cimatium of the 
7 


G. Cimatium 
H. Dadoor plan of the Pedeſtal. 
L. Coronna of the Baſe 
E. Orlo, or Plinth of the Baſe. 
> The Impoſt of the Arch is at the ſide of the Column. 
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Of Architecture. 

wt 7 Coiaibin Capitel ought to be as high as the thickneſs 
- of the Column below, and a ch part more which is allowed 
1Wthe-Hhitia; the reft is divided into three equal parts, the firſt 
Is gioen to tire firſt leaf, the ſecond to the ſecond; and the third 
is dtwided again into two, and of chat part next the Abacus is 
rde the Cunlicoli with the leaves, which ſeem to ſupport them 
hence they grow ; and therefore rhe ſtalk from whence they 

row muſt be made thick, and in their foldings muſt diminiſh 
by little and little: The example hereof is taken from plants, 
Which are bigger at the root then at the extremity of the 
branches. The Bell which is the body of the Capitel under the 
leaves, ought to be direct tothe bottoms of the flutes of the Co- 
lumn. 

To make the Abacus, that it may have a convenient Projecture, 
make the ſquare AB CD. each {ide whereof muſt be a Model 
and half, and the Diagonal Lines muſt be drawn init from one 
Angle to the other, and where they interſect each other in the 
point E. which is the middle and centre of the ſaid ſquare; the 
fixed foot of the Compaſs mult be placed, and towardseach Angle 
of the ſquare muſt be marked a Model; and where the points 
FGHI. are, the lines muſt be drawn, which intercects at right 
Angles with the ſaid Diagonals, and that they may touch the 
ſides of the ſquare in LM NO. Theſe ſhall be the bounds of 
the Projecture, and how much the length is, ſo much ſhall be the 
breadth of the hornes of the Abacus, 

The Curvature, or hollowing of the Abacus, is made by lay- 
ing 2 long a thred from one horn to the other, which is from the 
point L. to the point N. then from the ſaid points, draw two Ar- 
ches of Circles, then ſet in one foot of the Compaſs in the inter- 
ſection at the point P, with the other deſcribe the Arch, which will 
make the hollowing or curvature of the Aſtragal of the Column, 
and is ſo-made that the tongues of the leaves toucheth it, or rather 
advanceth a little beyond, and this is their Projecture. The Roſe 
ought to be as large as the fourth part of the Diametre of the 
Column at the foot: The Archetrave, Frize and Cornice (as I. 
have ſaid) are to be a fifth part of the height of the Column, 
and the whole is to be divided into twelve parts, as in the Jonicł; 
but here is the difference; in this the Cornice is divided into eight 


N 9. parts. 
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parts and half, 


Of Architecture. 
of one is made the Intabliment, of the other 


the Dengjculs,, of the third the. Ouole, of the fourth and fifth che 
Aodiliont, and of the other three and half the Coronna, and the 
Scima. The Cornice hath as much Projecture as it is high, the 
Coffers or places of the Roſes that go between the Madilions muſt 
be ſquare, and the Modilions as big as half the plain of the ſaid 


Letters as the 


aero. 


_ Roſes: The members of this Order have not been marked with 


foregoing, becauſe by them theſe may eaſily be 
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Of Architecture. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Of the Compoſita Order. 


T HE Compoſita Order, which is alſo called Roman, becauſe it 

was an Invention of the Ancient Romans, and is ſo called be- 

cuauſe it partakes of two of the aforeſaid Orders; andthe moſt - 
Regular and Beautiful is that which is compounded of the Jonick 
and Corinthian ; it is more ſlender then the Corinthian, and may 
be made like it in all parts, except in the Capitel. | 


Theſe Columns ought to be in length ten Models; in the 
deſign of Columns alone, the Inter-columns are one Diametre 
and a half, and this manner is called by Vitruvius Picnoſtilos. In 
thoſe of Arches the Pillaſters are half the light of the Arch, 
and the Arches are in height under the Vault two ſquares and 
_— that is to ſay, two Diametres and half of the light of the 

© £VICIh.. = 6 
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Of Architecture. 


And becauſe (as] have ſaid) this Order ought to be made 
more neat and ſlender then the Corinthian, its Pedeſtal is to be 
the third part of the height of the Column, and is divided into 
eight parts and half; of one part is made the Cimatium of the 
Baſe, and five and half remains to the Dodo or Plinth of the 
Pedeſtal ; the Baſe of the Pedeſtal is divided into three parts 
two is given to the Zocco or Plinth, and one to its Torus with its 
Cimatium. 


The Baſe of the Column may be made Attick as in the Cori 


107 


thian, and it may alſo be compounded of the Attick and the Jo- 


nich, as appears in the deſign. The Profile of the Impoſt of the 
Arches, is by the ſide of the plain of the Pedeſtal, and itsheight 
is as much as the thickneſs of the Aembretto. 
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Of Architecture. 


The Capitel of the — — Order hath the ſame meaſures as 
the Corinthian, but it differs from it in the Yoluta, Ouolo, Fuſe- 
rolo, or F 775 which are members attributed to the Jonick; and 
the way of making it, is thus: From the Abacus downwards, 
the Capitel is divided into three parts, as in the Corinthian : The 
firſt is given to the firſt leaves, the ſecond to the ſecond, and the 
third to the Voluta, which is made in the ſame manner, and with 
the ſame points with the which the /onick is ſaid to be made, 
and takes up ſo much of the Abacus, that it ſeems to grow out 
of the Ouolo near the flowers which are put in the middle of the 
Curvatures of the ſaid Abacus, and is as thick in the front, 
as the breadth of the hornes thereof and a little more: The 
Onolo is as big as three parts of five of the Abacus, and its low- 
er part begins right againſt the lower p#t of the eye of the Vo- 
luta; it hath in Projecture i. parts of its height, and is with it- 
Projecture perpendicular to the hollow of the Abacus, or a lit- 
tle more, 

The Fuſe is a third part of the height of the Ouolo, and hath in 
Projelture ſomething more then the half of its thickneſs, and 
turns about the Capitel under the Yoluta, and is alwayes ſeen. 
The Gradetten, or Moulding, which goes under the Fuſe, and 
makes the Orlo of the Bell of the Capitel, is the half of the Fuſe: 
The body of the Bell anſwers direct with the bottom of the flutes 
of the Column ; of this ſort 1 have ſeen one at Rowe, from which 
fort I have drawn the ſaid Meaſures, becauſe it appeared to me ve- 
ry beautiful, and well ordered. 

There are Capitels made after another manner, which may 
be called Compoſila, of which ſhall be diſcourſed, and the figures 
thereof ſhall be put inmy Books of Antiquities. 

The Archetrave, Friſe and Cornice, are the fifth part of the 
height of the Column, and their Compartiments may be well 
known by that which hath been ſaid before in the other Orders, 
and by the numbers placed in the deſign. 
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Of Architecture. 


C HAP. XIX. 


Of Pedeſtals. 


of Walls and their Ornaments, and in particular, touch. 
ing the Pedeſtals which may be applied to every Order; but 
becauſe it appears that the Ancients had not a regard to make 
the Pedeſtal bigger for the one Order than for another, although 
this part much adds to the beauty and Ornament, when it is 
made with diſcretion and proportion to the other parts; to 
the end that the Architects may take notice and ſerve them- 
ſelves upon occaſion, and know that they made them ſometimes 
{quare, that is to ſay, as long as broad, as in the Arch Ds Lions, 
at Verona, And theſe l have aſſigned to the Dorick Order, be- 
cauſe it requires Solidity; ſometimes they are made taking the 
meaſure from the light of the Arch, as in the Arch of Tinu at 
Sancta Maria Neva in Rome, and in that of Trajan on the gate 
of Ancona, where the Pedeſtal is half the height of the light of 
the Arch; and of that kind of Pedeſtal I have put to the Jonick 
Order; and ſometimes they took the meaſure from the height 
of the Column; as is ſeen at Saſa, a City ſcituate at the foot of 
the Mountain which divides Italy from France, in an Arch 
made to the honour of Auguſtus Ceſar, and in the Arch of Pole, 
a City of Dalmatia, and in the Amphitheatre of Rome, in the 
Tonick, and Corinthian Order, in which Building the Pedeſtal is 
the fourth part of the height of the Column, as I have made in 
the Corinthian Order. In;Yerona, in the Arch Di Caſtel Vecchso, 
which is very beautiful, the Pedeſtal is a third of the height of the 
Column, as I have put in the Compoſita Order; and theſe are 
the handſomeſt formes of Pedeſtals, and have the beſt propor- 


tion with their other parts: And when Vitruvius di — 
at the 


Theaters makes mention of the Poggio, you may know that th 
R Poggio 


1 have diſcourſed (what to me ſeemed convenient) 
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Poggio is the ſame with the Pedeſtal, which is the third of the 
length of the Column put for Ornament of the Scene; but of 
Pedeſtals which exceed a third of the; Column, ſuch are ſeen at 
Zome in the Arch of Conſtantine, Whete the Pedeſtals are two 
parts and half of the height of the Column ; and almoſt in all 
the Ancient Pedefals, the Baſes are obſerved to have been made 
twice as big as the Cimacium, as is ſeen in my Book of Ar- 
ches. 


— 1 * FY _—_— 


„HAP. XX 
Of Errenrs. 


I T Aving ſet down the Ornaments of the Architecture, that 
is to ſay, the Five Orders, and ſhewed how they are 
made, and laid down the Profiles of each of their parts, which I 
found that the Ancients did obſerve; it ſeems to me not unfit 
here to acquaint the Reader of many abuſes,which being brought 
in by the barbarous, are yet obſerved ; to the end that the ſtudi- 
ous in this art may avoid them in their own Works, and under- 
ſtand them in others. a DIS 97-40 
Ifay then, that Architecture {as all other Arts are) being 
Imitatrix of Nature, accounts nothing tolerable which is eſtrang- 
ed, and differs from that which is natural: Wherefore we ſee 
that thoſe Ancient Archite&s who built with Timber, when they 
began to build with Stone, direfted that the Columns might 
be leſs at the top than at the foot, taking example from Trees, 
which are lets at the top, than in the Trunk, and near the 
Root. Likewiſe becauſe ĩt is very convenient that thoſe things 
upon which any great weight is put ſhould be prefſed , under 
the Column they put a Baſe, which with their Torus and _— 
4 9 - , eem 
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ſeem by the burthen over them to be ſwelled; ſo alſo in the Co- 
nice!, they bring in the Triglifes, Modiglions, and the Dentili, 
which ſhould repreſent the heads of the Joices, which in the Ciel- 
ing are placed to bear up the Roof. The ſame may be obſerved 
in all other parts, if you are curious: And being ſo, you cannot 
but blame that form of Building which deviates from that which 
Nature inſtructeth, and from that ſimplicity which is direct 
ed in things by her produced, framing (as it were) another Na- 
ture, and departs from the true, good and handſome manner of 
Buildings; for which reaſon you ought not ( inſtead of Co- 
lumns or Pillafters, which are to bear up ſome great weight) to 
place Cartouches, which are certain Scroles, which to the intelli- 
gent ſeem deformed, and to the ignorant rather confuſion than 
pleaſure, nor do they produce other effects, than increaſe 
the charge of the builders. Likewiſe you muſt not make any 
of thoſe Cartouches come out of the Cornice, for it is requiſite 
that all the parts of the Cornice be made to ſome end, and to 
make appear what it would be if the work were framed of Tim- 
ber. And beſides, being it is convenient that to uphold a 


great weight ſomething ſolid and fit to ſupport that weight be 


required, queſtionleſs thole Cartouches are altogether ſuper- 
fluous, becauſe it is impoſſible that any Timber whatever 
could really perform what theſe ſeem ; for feigning it ſelf to 
be ſoft and gentile, I know not by what rule they put them 
under any thing heavy and hard. But that which (in my 


opinion) imports much, is the abuſe in making Frontiſpieces 


of Doors, Windewes and Galleries, divided in the middle, 
becauſe they were made to deſend the Inhabitants from tain; 1 
know nothing more contrary to. natural reaſon, than to divide 
and open that part which the Ancients, inſtructed by neceſſity it 
ſelf, did make whole, and raiſed in the middle, to ſhew that it 
ought to-ſerve to defend the Inhabitants of the Houſe, and 
thoſe that enter therein, from Rain, Snow and Hail. And al. 
though Variety and Novelty ſhould pleaſe all, yet we are not to 
go againſt the precepts of Art, and that which Reaſon demon- 
rates; whenee we fee that although the Ancients did vary, yet 
they never departed fromthe general and neceſſary Rules of Art, 
as may be ſcen in my Book of Antiquities : Alſo concerning the 

R 2 projecture 
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proje dure of the Cornice and other Ornaments, tis no ſmall abuſe 
in making them come too forward, becauſe hen they exceed 
that which according to Reaſon is fit for them, eſpecially if they 
be in a cloſe place they ſeem narrow, and uncomely, and put 
fear in thoſe which ſtand underneath, threatning always to fall, 
you ought as much to avoid making the Cornice difproportiona- 
ble to the Column, putting great Cornices upon little Columns, 
or upon great Columns little Cornices, who doubts but that ſuch 
a Building will ſeem very ill favoured. Beſides, to make the Co. 
lumns ſeem to be of ſeveral parts, making rings and wreathings 
about them, as it were to hold them together, ought as much as 
may be to be avoided; becauſe how much the more intire and 
ſtrong the Columns appear, ſo much the more they perform the 
deſign for which they are placed, which is to render the work 
above ſecure and firm. Many other like abufes might be rec. 
kened up, as of ſome members which in the Cornices are made 
diſproportionable to the other, which by what I have ſhewed be- 
fore, and by that which is now ſaid, may be eaſily known; it re- 


mains now to come to the diſpoſing of the particular and princi. 
pal parts of the Building. : 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of Galleries, Entries, Halls, Anti- 
Chambers and Chambers, and of 
their proportions. 


Alleries, for the moſt part, are wont to be made on the 
wings and ſides, or on the front; they ſerve for many ac- 
commodations, as Walking, Eating, and other Divertiſements, 
and they are made bigger or leſſer, according to the greatneis 
and conyeniency of the Building; but ordinarily, they ought 


not 
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not to have leſs then 16, 18, and 20, foot in breadth, and in great 
Buildings unto 24, and their length at leaſt five times their 


breadth, fix, ſeven, or eight times at moſt, : 
Example. 


Let AA repreſent a Gallerie, the breadth whereof is AB; 
you muſt give it in length five times its breadth unto the number 
marked 5; or ſix times unto the number 6; or ſeven times unto 
the number ; or laſtly, eight times unto the number 8, which 
is the greateſt length allowed to Galleries. 


Ar * T T U : : ? A 
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And beſides, every Houſe well compoſed ought to have in 
the middle and chiefeſt part ſome place, to the which all the o- 
ther part of the Houſe may relate and appertain; which place 
vulgarly is called Entry, Lobby, or Paſſage if it be below, and 
the Hall, if it be above; and is in the Houle as a common place, 
for jt ſerves to entertain thoſe who attend the Maſters going 
forth, to ſalute him and negotiate with him; and ſuch places are 
the firſt part of the houſe that preſent themſelves to thoſe that 
would enter therein. The Halls ſerve for Feaſts, Nuptials and 
Banquets, to act Comedies, and to take other ſuch like plea- 
{ures and enjoyments ; thereſore it is, that theſe places ought to 
be greater than other, and of a Capacious form, to the end 
that many perſons may commodiouſly be there entertained, and 
behold what is done. 


Of the proportion which ehe Halls ought to hve. 
As for my part, I have not been accuſtomed to allow to the 


length of Halls leſs than twice their breadth, or twice and g. or 
| à third 
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a rhird part of the breadth at moſt. And to great Buildings you 


may allow the length to be three times the breadth, whereupon 
they will be ſo much the more beautiful and convenient. 


Example. 


let A A preſent a Hall, the breadth whereof is AB, having 


24 foot, within the work you may allow the length, twice the 
breadth unto the number marked 2, to wit, 48 foot in length 
for 24 foot in breadth, or twice the breadth, and 3, more unto 
the number marked 24, to wit, 54 foot long for 24 foot broad, 
or twice the breadth, and 4 more unto the number marked 23 to 
wit, 56 foot long for 24 foot broad ; or laſtly, to great Build- 
ings the Hall may have in length three times the breadth, unto 
the number marked 3, to wit, 72 foot long for 24 foot broad. 


— — 
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The Arti- Chambers and Chambers ought to be ſo divided; that 
they may fall on each fide of the Entry and of the Hal; and you 
muſt take heed that thoſe on the right hand ma anſwer and he 
equal to thoſe on the left; to the end, that the building may be 
on one (ide as on the other, and the walls bear equally the bur. 
gen of the:ReoE:orf-0 e eee e e f 2103 
noh i itil : 


Of the proportion of Anti- Chambers. 


A well proportioned Antichamber ought to have in length 
the D5ggonalline of the ſquare of the breadth, or the breadth 
and 4 at moſt, : 0}; Wc 023058 39: 200 
M20 | Example, 
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Exanple for the firſt bigneſs of Ami- Chambers, . 


Let ABC Dbeaſquare, whereof each ſide is 24 foot, and 
the Diagonal ling thercof being drawn AC, the ſame length thar 
the Diagonal is of, you muſt give to the ſaid Ami-Chamber from 
A unto E, from Dunto F, in this manner. 


A ; E 
a. 
* ky 

D ES 
C 


The Azti-Chamber will have 34 foot in length to 24 foot in 
breadth. | | 
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Example of the ſecond bigneſs of Anti-Chantders, 


Let ABC O be a ſquare, of which each ſide is 24 foot as be- 
fore, and to the ſaid A B CD the half their length, to wit, 12 
foot from B to F, and ſtom C to G, you ſhall make the Anti- 
Chamber, 36 foot in length to 24 foot in breadth. 


% 


| 
36 
D © SW 
0 the proportion ef Chambers. 


As for the Chambers, you may make therefore fave ſorts and 
proportions ; for they are either ſquare, or they may be in length 
their breadth with an eighth part, a ſeventh, a ſixth, or a fifth 
part abeye their breadth, 


Example 
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Example of the Firſt bigneſs of Chambers. 


Let AB CD bea perfect ſquare, of which the 4. ſides and the 
4. Angles may be equal, this ſhall be the bigneſs of the Chaw- 
er. | 


Ac - B 
D — — 
Example of the Second. 


Let AB CD be a ſquare , whereof each ſide is 24. foot, you 
may divide one of the ſaid ſides into 8. equal parts, whereof each 
may be 3. foot, add one of the ſaid to the ſide AB and 
continue it to E, and as much to the {ide D C, continue it to F 
and wp will make the Chamber 27, foot long to the 24. foot 


3 12744628 * 
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Ler ABC Dbe s ſhuare, as betete, of 24 foot; to ech fb, 
vide the Ade ef AB iato ſeven * wal parto, add to it one,; 
continuing the ſame to E, and the ſide DC unto F, the ſaid 
Chamber will have 27. foot 5. 1 and; part in length to 24. 


Got in breadth, | 
| 123456 


Evunpl of the Fourth. 


ker BO, 28 before, beafyuare, hay baezelt ue 
Sor; divIdt oneof the ſides, ee = 
eue ohe of the Taid f , driwingthe laid dE, — 
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Example 


f Arabitefime 23 
*  Pxample ef the Fifth and loſt bigneſiof Chambers. 


, Letthefigure A B C D be, as before, each ſide thereof tobe 
” 24. foot, divide one of the ſides into five equal parts, add one of 
L the ſaid parts drawing tlie ſide A B unto E, and D C unto F, you 
4. will the C 28. foot g. inches, and 71. in length to 24. 
| foot in breadth. | | 
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CAP. XXII. 

de eee 5 aried n oo CIA | 
_ Floors and Superficies, of Departe- 
maents, Planchers, and Flat Seelings. 


Eter having ſeen the formes of Galleries, Halls, Anti- 
A Chambers and: Chambers, it is needful to diſcourſe of 
Floors or Super ficies, of Departemente, Planchers, and Flat Seel- 
ings. | | | | 
Floors or Superficies, may be of ſquare Tyles or hard Stone, 
or of Marble, or ſmall ſquares of Carpenters work, and may be 
made of divers ſorts, and divers colours, according to the va- 
riety of the materials, which renders Oy agreeable to the 
eye: Inlodging Chambers they are ſeldome made of Marble or 
other hard Stone, beczuſe in the Winter they will be too cold; 
— in- Galleries, or other publick places, they will agree very 
well. 


This ſort of Floors of ſmall ſquares.of Carpenters work, may 
be ſeen at Sometſet-Houſe, of which, being a novelty in England, 
I thought good to preſent the Deſign thereof, although not in my Aus 


thor. 
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You mult zake heed that the Hall, Anti- Chambert, and Cham- 
bers, which are of the ſame ſtory, may have afl the Floors or 
Pavements equal in ſuch manner, that the threſholds may not be 
higher then the reſt. "TD 

The Planchers ate alſo made of divers wayes, for ſome there 
are that take p caſure to make them very handſome of well 
wroneht Joiſts; where you may take notice that the Joiſts muſt 
Be dittent the one from the other, the thickneſs of a [oiſt and 
half, and ſothe ſeeling will be very handſome And there will 
be ſo much wall between the ends of the Toifts, as will be ſuſſi- 
cient to bear up the walls About it; whereas if they ſtand wider 
one from the other, it will be very ill favoured; and if cloſer 


*twill be as a dividipg of the upper wall from the lower; and if 


the Joiſts rot and he conſumed with fire, the wall of neceſſity muſt 
de rumed. * s 

Others will have Compartements of Plaiſter, or Wood, in- 
richinꝑ them with pictures and gilded work, and beautiſie them: 
according to their various humours.z whereſore in this there can 
be given no certain not determinate rules. 


Þ a „. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Of the height of | Halls, Anti-Chambers,. 
and Chambers. 


Al, Anti-Chawbers, and Chambers, are made either | 
H arched or flat : If you make them flat, divide the breadth» - 


into three and two of thoſe parts ſhall be the height of the: 
Story, fromthe floor tothe Joiſt. | 
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Example of the fir ſt height of Halls, Anti-Chambers, 
and Chambers Pine] N 


Let the figure M repreſent the Chamber whoſe height you 
would find, which ſuppoſe to have in breadth 24. foot within the 
work, which ſhall be divided upon the line A B, into three equal 

rts with poinzs, where is marked the number 1 2 3. each part 
ing eight foot, two of each parts ſhall be the height of the 
Chamber, to wit, 16. foot from the Floor to the Joiſt. 


And if you would have it higher, the breadth muſt be divided 
into ſeven parts; take thereof five, which will give the height. 


Of Architecture. 
Example of the ſecond beight. 


N D 
: 8 
5 J 
2 
a Breck red —— — 3 
Or divide the ſaid height into 4. parts, and three of thoſe parts 
will likewiſe give a greater height. 
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Example of the third height, yet bigber. 


Let the figure O be of the ſame breadth as the former, to 
wit of 24. foot within the work, which ſhall be divided upon 
the line A B, into four equal parts, three thereof you mult take 
for the height of the Story , ſv. it will be of 18. foot from the 
Floor to the Joiſt. | e 4 


5 

21 | Sl 

4 | 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the Proportion of the beight of Chambers: 
of the ſecond Story. | 


” HE height of Chambers of the ſecond Story ſhall be a 
I twelfth part leſs then the Chambers below. 


Example of the height of the Second Story in the Figure- 
marked M. 
Be it, as it is ſaid in the Figure marked M, its firſt Story of 


x6. foot, from the Floor to the Joiſt, divide the ſaid 16. foot — , 
twelve 
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twelve equal parts, take eleven which will make 14. foot 8. in- 
ches ſor the height of the ſecond Story, from the Floor to the 
Joiſt. e | 


Example of the Second Story of the Figure marked N. 


„ 


Be it, as it is ſaid in the Figure marked N, its firſt Story of 17. 
foot 2. inches high, from the Floor to the Joiſt ; divide the ſaid 
17, foot 2 inches into twelve equal parts, take thereof 11, which 
will make 15. foot 7. inches, for the height of theſecond Story 
from the Floor to the Joiſt. 


Example of the height of the ſecond Story of the Figure O. 


Be it, as it is ſaid inthe Figure O, its firſt Story of 18. foot 
from the Floor to the Joiſt, divide the ſaid 18. foot into twelve 
equal parts, take thereof 11, which will make 16. foot and; for 
the height of the ſecond Story from the Floor to the Joilt. 


— 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Of the Proportion of Halls, Anti- Cham- 
bers, and Chambers, of the firſt 
Story which are Arched. 


I N great Buildings the Hall, Anti-Chambers,and other Rooms 

of the firft Story may be arched, whereupon they will be 

much more handſome, and leſs ſubject to fire: Their height is 

made by dividing the breadth into fix parts, and thereof take five, 

f- which will give the height that it n_ to have from the Floor or 
0 Superficies unto the bottom of the key of the Arch, 

T 2 Example 
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;obe of Halls, Anti- | 
pi tr tunes, 
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qual parts; take thereof ſive, which 


A be of 24. foot in breadth more or 
gh, from the Floor unto the bottom ofthe 


Figure marked 
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Example of the ſecond beight. 


Let the Figure B having the ſame breadth as the former of 24. 
foot within the work, be divided into eight equal parts, and 
take thereof ſeven, which will make 21. foot for the height from 
the Floor unto the bottom of the key of the Arch. 


Bredel 1 
* 2 3 4. $ 6 7 9 


And if youdivide the ſame breadth into 12. muſt 
take thereof 11. which will make it higher. PIREY 


Example of the third yet higher. 


Le tho Fee C be of 24. foot broad within the work, as the 
former, divide the 24. foot into 12. ts, take thereof 11. 
which make 22. foot in height, from the Floor into the bottom of 


the key of the Arch. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX VI. 


Of the Proportion of the height of Chan- 


bers of the ſecond Story. 


T HE Chambers of the ſecond Story muſt be raiſed a fixth 
part leſs then the Chambers below. 


Example of the height of the fecond Story of the 
Figure marked A. 


Be it, as it is ſaid in the Figure marked A, its firſt Story of 
20. foot inheight, from the Floor unto the bottom of the key of 
the Arch, divide the ſaid 20. foot into ſix equal parts, take there- 
of five which will make the ſecond Story 16. foot eight inches 
from the Floor to the Joiſt. 


Example of the beight of the ſecond Story of the | 
Figure marked B. . 


Be it, as it is ſaid in the Figure B, its firſt Story of twenty and 
one foot in height, from the Floor unto the bottom of the key of 
the Arch, divide the ſaid 2 1. foot jntoſix equal parts, take there- 
of five, which will make the ſecond Story 17. foot. 6. inches in. 
height, from the Floor unto the Joiſt. 52144378 % 7215 


Example of the height of the ſecond Story of the 


Figure marked C. 


Be it, as it is ſaid in the Figure marked C, its firſt Story is of 
22 · foot in height, from the Floor unto the bottom of the key 
of the Arch, divide the ſaid 22. foot into ſix equal parts, take 
thereof five which will make the ſecond Story 18 foot 4. inches 


8 height, from the Floor unto the bottom of the key of the 
rch. | | | 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the Proportion of the third Story. 


FF you would make above the ſecond Story, an Attique or 


third Story : The ſecond mult alwayes be divided into twelve 
equal parts, nine whereof will give the height of the third 
Story, from the Floor unto the bottom of the Joilt. 

Inthe — of Chambers you ought to have regard as well 
to the place of the bed, which is uſually ſix or ſeven foot ſquare, 
and the paſſage, as well as to the ſcituition of the Chimney, 
which for this conſideration ought not to be placed juſt.in the 
middle, but diſtant from it about two, or two 4 : 
end it may make room for the bed, and by this means the inequa- 
lity is little diſcerned if it be not in buildings, the breadth at leaſt 
pry foot within the work; and in this caſe it may be placed juſt 
in the middle. | 


CHAP. XX VIII. 
Of the height of Galleries. 


TY lower Galleries muſt be as high as the Halls, Anti- 


oot and, to the 
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Chambers and Chambers of the firſt-Story, 30 the end that 


one may enter therein on even ground, which is to be underſtood 
then, when the ſaid lower Galleries have the ſame framing, which 
the ſaid- Halls, . Anti-Chambers, and Chambers, whoſe Floors 
ought ordinarilyto be raiſed higher then the ground: work of the 


Court about two foot at leaſt, or of three or four foot; and is 


aſcended by ſteps, which ought not to have more then fix inches 
in height, nor leſs then four, and in breadth one foot, or at the 
moſt 15. or 16. inches. 1 
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Of Arcbitecture. 

But if the Galleries be made all open, ſo as they enter into it 
from the Court; in this caſe you may lay the Floor lower then 
the neighbouring Rooms, and 'twill fuffice that the ſaid Floor be 
one foot higher then the ground work of the Court ; thus doing 
'twill appear very graceful ; for by this means they come near 
to the tair proportion which they ought to have in their hei 
from the Floor or Superficies unto the bottom of the key of the 
Arch ; and their entrance is by ſteps which are between the open- 
ing of the Arches. FW 


— 9 * 


CHAP. XXIX. 


— — 


Of the juſt Proportion which the upper 
Galleries ought to have. 


T HE upper Galleries are made either flat or Arched, if flat, 

they mult be as high as broad: Galleries which are arched 
muſt be as high as broad, with a fifth, fourth, or third part over, 
and above their ſaid breadth. - : 


—_— 


— — 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Of the Meaſures of Doors and Windows. 


H E certain and determinate Meaſures cannot be given of the 
height and breadth of principal Gare: of Buildings: Nor of 
Doors and Windows of Chambers, becauſe, for to make the prin- 
cipal Gates, the Architect muſt accommodate them to the great- 
neſs of the Building, and the quality of the Maſter, and the uſe 
that is to be made of them; nevertheleſs he will not omit to give 
the Meaſures following. CHAP. 


of ArobiteEure, 
CHAP. XXXI. 


F the Proportion of Principal Gates. 
Pee. of Entrance where Coaches and Wagons 


ought to paſs, and other ſuch neceſſaries, muſt not have leſs 


ſeven and ;, eight, or nine foot: And to great Buildings, 


unto ten ar twelye foot in breadth. 
| Their height mult be their breadth and half atleaſt; and to 
— nn you mult give itin height twice their 


—k *. 


2 * — 


CHAP. XXXII. 
Of the Proportion of Inner-Doores. 


Nos within the Houſe in the leaſt Building, ought not ts 
D have leſs then two foot and: in breadth, and five foot 
and; in height: Thoſe from three to four foot broad muſt 
have in height twice their breadth; and to great Buildings you 
may allow even to five or ſox foot in breadth, and the height 
dou eh and ſometimes a fifth or fourth part leſs then their 
breadth. f 

The Ancients were wont to make their Doores narrower above 
then below, as may be ſeen in a Church which is at Tivoli, which 
1 z and tis likely they did fo, to give them more 

e. | 


v CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
- Of the Proportion of Windowes. 


THE Appertures of Windows muſt have four foot and: or 
I fivefoor, and-to great Buildings untoſix ; between the two 
Jaumes theirheight mut be at leaſt double their breadth; and to 
make them comely and well proportioned, a fourth part, a third; 
or a half part more then the breadtn : And according to the big- 
neſs of theſe, you may make all the reſtiin the other Rooms 
the fame Story; but thoſe of the. ſecond Story ought to be lower 
by one twelfth part then thoſe of the firſt; and if you make Win- 
. d-wes above them, you ought to make them a fourth part lower 
then thoſe in the ſeconm. | 


1 
R 4 —— 


pr 
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HAP. X XXIV. «“. LiF 


＋ H E. Sozles of Windowes muſt haue two foe eight gern 
io chree fogt at moſt in height. The, T7ag/oms,.. of croſs pie: 
ves of: Wnaewes, muſt be four or ſiue inchesthick ; their Rehats 
muſt be from one inch and r unto two inches atmoſt, Ed 
they may haue greater ſtrength, and that the frames of wood 

which carry the ſhutters may have . ſtrength.” The 
Jaumes of. Windowes mult be much rebated,and let in from two 

inches and; to three inches at leaſt, to the end that the wood- 

en frames may be ſtrong, and join to the wall; when the wall is 

thin, the ſhutters of the Windowes ought to ſhut over the rebates 

the half or one third only; alſo it is needful to divide the ſaid 

ſhutters, that they may not be a hindrance to the Chamber, nor 

obſcure the light. * 

CH AP, 


Of Arcbitecture. 


| Rules to be obſerved in making Doores 
aud Windowes. 


5 ; | * 

N making Windowes you are to take feed that you do not 
I give them more or leſs lipht then is neceſſary, nor make them 
wider or narrower then is needful ; wherefore you ought to 
have regard to the greatneſs of the places, which ought to re- 
ceive the light, it being evident Pat a great Room bat need of 
more light then a little one; ſo that if the Windowes be made 
leſs then they ought to be, the place will be obſcure and dark. 
And becauſe in Houſes ſome Chambers are made large, ſome in- 
different, ſome little, you muſt take great care that all the Wir 
dowes may be equal one with the other in their rank' and Or- 
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der, fo that thoſe on the right hand may anſwer thoſe on the 


leſt, and thoſe above may be right over thoſe below. Like- 
wiſe the Doores muſt be right over one another, to the end that 
the void may be upon the void, and the full upon the full: And 
moreover, let the Doors be placed in ſuch manner, that one 
may ſee from one end of the Houſe to the other, which is very 
graceful :' And beſides, tis cool in Summer, and hath many 
other convenĩenciees. oY She 

It is very ſecure to turn Arches over Doores and Windowes , 


which Arches do diſcharge and hinder that the Doores and Win- 
dowes be not preſſed with too much waight, which is of great im- 


portance for the laſting of Buildings. | Hg: 
The Windowes muſt be conveniently diſtant from the .Corners 
and Angles of che Building, becauſe. that part ought not to be 


open and infeebled, -whoſe office is to ſupport and faſten all the 
'reſt of the Building. 15 2 
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of Archie. 
CHAP. XXXVI. 


Of the jrſt Proportion which the Pillaſters 
of Doores and Windowes ought to 
_ _ © bawein thickneſs and 
Pro jecture. 


mn Nlafters of Dovrer mid Minutes 6ught adt to be thicker 
J ..; then the fifth part of cheir Apperture, not Jeſs then a 


— 1 - 
. * 1 
% # 


| "The Projetture of” Pillaſters in general is found |  dbeiting 
their thickneſs into ſix parts, and Ea N at the 
Prejefture they ought to have. 240 

ſee their Ornaments. — | 


CHAP. RX XVI. 


It remains to 


* 
. 
z 


* 


— 


f the Ornaments of Doores and Windowes. 


TT OW toadornthe Windowes and principal Doores in Build- 

ings, may eaſily be known from. that which Vitruvius 
teacheth in the ſixth Chapter of his fourth Book, adding there- 
unto all thar the moſt Reverend Duel Barbero hath ſaid thereof, 
amd ſtewn in deſign: And alſo of that which I have ſaid before 
of alt the five Orders; therefore leaving that, Eſhall oaly put 
ſome deſignes of the Ornaments of Doores and Wwrdowes of 
Chambers, ſo as they may be made divers wayes; and Tſhall mark 
particularly every member which ia — and how much Pro 
$Qureis needful. 


The 


OT. i » 


** rv 


Of Architecture. 


The Ornaments which are given to Doores and Windowes, are 
the Archetrave, Frize, and Cornice, 


The Archetrave turns about the Doore, and ought to be as 
thick as the Pillaſter, which (as I have ſaid ) — not to be leſs 
then the ſixth part of the Apperture, nor more then a fifth ; and 


from the Archetrave, the Frize, and Cornice, take their thickneſs 


according to the two inventions which follow. 
| Example, 


Let the breadth of the Apperture of the Doore A A. be divided 
into ſix equal parts, one of theſe parts ſhall be the Archetrave B, 
which winds about the Doore,and muſt be divided into four parts, 
of three thereof is made the height of the Frize C, and of five. 
that of the Cornice D. | 
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Of Arehitecture, 
The Meaſures of each member ofthe Ornaments may be found 
in this manner. AS Biel tt: 
The Archerrane B, mult be divided into ten parts, three muſt 
be for, the Prims Faſcia G, for ſour the ſecond V and the three 
which remains muſt be divided into 3. three for the Scius Rover 
LP, and the other two for tlie ria, or Regula R, whoſe Pra- 
E is the fourth un of its thickneſs ;. the Scima Rever/a P, 
aath in Prejeſurr ity height, and is marked in this manner They 
draw a ſtrait line which terminates at the end thereof, under the 
Orla or Ra R, and onthe ſecond Faſtiæ V, andis divided in 
half, ſo as each of theſe halfes is the Baſe of a Triangle of tuo 
equal ſides ; and on the Angle oppoſed to the Baſe muſt᷑ he placed 
the fixt foot of the Campaſs, and the Curve lines muſt be Ry 
which make the ſaid Scima Rever ſa P. | Are of 
—— three parts of four of the Aroberrave, divided in- 
to ſour, and is deſigned of a portion of a circle teſs then the f 
cixele, the fwelling whereof comes directly over the C iam of 
the Archetrave. SE bs R - LY PS 22 
The five parts which are given to the Cornice, diſtribute them- 
ſelves in this manner to its members: One to the Scotia with its 
Lyiſtella, which is a fifth;part of the ſaid Scud. BELT 
. The- Scotia hath! in Projeftiore two thirds of its height; to 
deſigait they form a Triangle of two equal ſides, and to the An- 
gle & they place the Centre, and ſo tlie Scor;s becomes the Bafe 
of the Triangle; another of the ſaid five parts is for the Ouole, 
and hath in Projecture the two thinds of its height, and is deſign- 
ed making a Triangle of two equal ſides, and the Centre is made 
at the point H; the other three parts are divided again into 
ſeventeen, eight for the Coronna with its Liſts, of which that 
above makes one of the eight parts; and that which is below 
and makes the hollow of the Corona, makes one of the ſix parts 
of the Ouolo: The other nine are for the Scima Recta, and its 
Orlo or Regula, which is a third of the ſaid Scima. Toframe 
it ſo as may be well and graceful, they draw the right line A 
B, and tis divided into two equal parts: At the point C, one of 
thoſe parts is divided into ſeven, whereof ſix are taken at the 
point D; then they form two 5 AEC, and CBF, 
ind onthe points E and F, they put fixt foot of the Com- 


, Architect urr. 
paſs, and draw the portions of the Circles A C and C B, which 
make the ſaid Scima. e 
The Archetrave likewiſe, in the ſecond invention, is divided 
into four parts; of three is made the height of the Frize, of five 
that of the Cornice, then the Archerræue is divided into three 
parts, two of them are divided again into ſeven, of which ſe- 
ven, three are the firſt Faſcia, and four for the ſecond; and 
the third part of the Archetraue is divided again into nine j 
of two is made the Aftragab the other ſeven are'divided inte 
five parts; three are the Scima Reverſa, and two the Orio or 


. 
. 


erte ight of the Cornice is divided into five parts and 
L, one of which is divided again into fix parts, of five is made 
the Scima Reverſa above the Frize, and of the fix the Liſtella; 
the Scima Reverſa hath as much Projefture as it is high, and the 
ſame alſo hath the Liſtella; the ſecond part of the height of the 
Cornice is for the Owols, which hath in Projecture 3 of its height. 
The Moulding above the Ouolo, is the ſixth part of the Ouolo, and 
hath the ſame Projecture; the other three parts of the height of 
the ſaid Cornice are divided into 17. parts, eight of which are for 
the Coroma, which hath in projecture three parts of four of its 
height, the other nine are. divided into four parts, three are for 
the Cimatium, and one for the Orio or Liſtela; the which 
remain are divided into five parts and ,; of one is made 
the Moulding, and of four and ; the Scimn Reverſa above the 
Ceronna: The ſaid Cornice hath as. much Frojecture as it hath- 
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156 Of Architecture. 
Members of the Cornizeof the firſt Invention, 
I. Scotia. 
E. Ol. 
IL. Coronna. 
N. Cimatium. 
O. Orlo, er Regula. 
Members of the Archetrave. 
G. Prima Faſcia. 
V. Secunda Faſcia. 
P. Scima Rever ſa. 
R. Orlo, or Regula. 


S. Swelling of the Frizz, 
T. Part of the Frize which enter into the Wall. 


bers, you may know the members of the 
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Of Architecture. 
Of theſe two other Inventions, the Archerrave of the firſt 


which is marked F, is likewiſe divided into four parts, of three 
and ;; is made the height of the Frize, and of five that of the 


4 


Cornice; the Archetrave is divided into eight parts, five are for 


the plain of the Archerrave, and three are for the Cimatium, which 
is divided again into eight parts; three for the Scima Reverſa , 
three for the Scotia, and two for the Ouolo or Regula; the height 
of the Cornice is divided into fix parts, of two is made the Sci- 
ma Recta, with its Orlo or Regula, and of another the Scima Re- 
verſa ;, the ſaid Scima Recta is divided again inte nine parts, of 
eight thereof are made the Coronna and the moulding; the Aſtra- 
gal, or Rondeau above the Frize, is a third of one of the ſaid fix 
parts, and that which remains between the Coronna and the 
Aſtragal, is left for the Scotia. 

In the other Invention the Archetrave makred H; is divided 
into four parts, and of three and; is made the height of the 
Frize, and five the height of the Cornice: The Archetrave 
is divided into eight parts, five of them are for the plain of the 
Archetrave, and three are for the Cimatium, which is divided in- 
to ſeven parts, of one is made the Aſtragal, and the reſt are di- 
vided into eight parts; three of which are for the Scima Rever- 
15 three for the Scotia, and two for the Orlo or Regula; the 

eight of the Cornice is divided into ſix parts and 3, of three are 
made the Scima Reverſa. The Dentells and Ouolo, the Scima Re- 
verſa, hath as much Projecture as it is thick: The Dentells are 
two of three parts of their height, and the Ouolo three of four 
parts. Of the 3; is made the Scima Rover ſa, between the Scima 
Recta and the Coronna; and the three other parts are divided into 
ſeventeen, nine make the Scima Relta, and the Orlo or Regula, 
and eight the Coronna. 


This Cornice hath much as Projecture as it hath thickneſs, as all 
the other aforeſaid. 


Here follows deſignes of Doores and Windowes according to 
the five Orders of Andrea Palladio, and are the fAne which are 
in the Lowvre in Paris. 


Demon- 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 
of Chimnies in Halls, Chambers, Studies, 


and Wardrobes, and of their 
Proportions. 


All-Chimnies ought@ be within work fix or ſeven foot, * 
in rear Buildings unto eight, between the two Jaumes; 

convenient to make their Punnels in the thickneſs 
ü if poſſibly it can be; if not, they muſt be ſet in 
a place where ey may correſpond to thoſe of the Chamber ,. 
the which ſpreads it ſelf but little in the middle, as it hath been 
ſaid; and if it be poſſible, it muſt be ſ ; that the 
Chimney be ſeen inthe fron by them that enter into the 


Arber ight muſt be four foot and; to ſive at moſt, from the 
bottom of the Plate band to the Mantle-tree; ; they muſt project 
two foot — halſ, or three foot at moſt, from the wall unto the 
mantle-tree. The Jaumes muſt be from eight to twelve inches 
in breadth: Nd in great Buildings even to 24, or more, accord- 
bog to that Order of Architefture, with which they are to he 


H 
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f Chamber Chimnies, and their 
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" Hawher- Chinmies muſt Pues l. in nde b and 165 c fox 
Joo ane great Buildings unto ſeven, and muſt be placed 


re, beratife of ehe place of thethed. Their 
win Ri be four foot, or four 2 dr 


plate- band, their Projecture muſt be two fot or two and from 
the back to the fore· ſides of the Jaumes. 
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of the Chimoies in Studies and Wardrobes. 
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Hannies i in Fs 1 muſt be Bur foot, four and: * or five 

foot at moſt in breadth :. Their height from the Mantle-tree 
muſt be like to that above of four foot, and: we alſo their Pro- 
Wits re two _ or two and * back. 
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CHAP. xu. 
„ Funnclof Chimnies. 


D Unnels _ Chimmies — be menial Were the Roof, and 

above the ridge, three foot, four or five foot at moſt, = 
rel may carry the ſmoak into the Air. You muſt take care 
that they be made neither too wide nor too narrow; for if 
they be too wide, the wind will drive back the ſmoak into the 
Room, and will not permit it freely to aſcend and paſs forth; 
and in Funnels too narrow, the ſmoak not having free paſſag e 
is repulſed, and returns backwards: Therefore tis — 
Chamber · Chimnies are not made narrower then ten or eleven 
inches, nor broader then fiſteen, which is the ordinary depth 
of Funnels of great Ritehin Chimnies, by reaſon of the pou — 
fire that is made therein; and for their breadth, th 
Four or ſive foot at moſt within the work, from the p ace —— 
the breſt ends unto the top of the Funnel; now th ſaid breſt 
reacheth from the Mantle-tree umo the Sicling oy pitch'of the 


Arch, — — a the work, until you fate 
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Of Arebitedture. 


to the meaſures of depth and breadth. before mentioned 3 

from thence ariſing unto the 2 the Funnel, it muſt be —.— 
up as even as you can j iling in this, it 
doo 2 y ; for failing in this, it often hap. 


— — 
—— 


CHAP. XLII. 


What is tobe obſerved in making Chimnies, 
and the faſbion which was practiſed © 


among the Ancients. 


HE Jaumes and Mantle-trees of Chimnies muſt be curi- 
onſly wrought ; for ruſtick work doth not appear well, un- 
leſs it be in very great Buildings, for the Reaſons aforeſaid. 

The Ancients, to heat their Chambers, did ſerve themſelves 
in this manner: They made their Chimnies in the middle, 
with Columns or Corbeaux which bore yp the Archetrave, upon 
which were the Eunnels of the Chimnies which conveyed away 
the ſmoak; of which kind one may be ſeen at Bay near the 
Piſcine of Nero, and one which is not far from Civita Yecchia, 
and when they would not have Chimnies, they made in the 
thickneſs of the wall pipes or funnels, thorow which aſcended 
the heat of the fire which was under the Chamber, an 
conveighed forth through certain vents and conducts which was 
on the top of the funnels. Much like this, the Trenti Gentle- 
men of Venice in the Summer refreſhed their Chambers at Coſtoza, 
their Country dwelling : For in that place there are great Moun- 
tains in which are certain great Caves, which in times, paſt 
were Quarries, which (I ſuppoſe ) Vitruuius means in his ſecond 
Book, where he treats of Stone. In theſe Caves are ingendred 
extream cool winds, which theſs Gentlemen cauſed to be 
brought into their Houſe, through certain Subterranean vaults ; 
and by the means of certain truncks , like to thoſe whereof 
I have ſpoken before, make them to run-thorow all the Cham- 
bers, opening and ſhutting them. at pleaſure to take. more or 
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_ lefs6f Alt, according to the time and fexſon ; and this place 

*would be wonderful were it only for nin grit Commodity, 
nevettheleſs ther” which renders it yet möre admitable and 
worthy to be ſeen in the priſon of the wind, which is a certain 
Chamber under ground, made by the moſt Noble Seignieur Tren- 
ti, and by him called Ela; where many of thoſe trunks and 
conducts of wind are diſcharged ;'and to render it beautiful, and 
worthy of this name he hath given it, he hath ſpared neither care 
nor charge. 


_ 
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CH AP. XLIII. 


13 Of - Stair-Cafes, end their divers man- 
bert, andthe number and great- 
neſs of their Steps 


Here o de great eate taken in the well plating the 
Stair-Caſt ; For there is not a little difficulty to ſind a place 
convenient, fo as the Srairs may be diſtributed without preju- 
dice or hindrance to the reſt of the Building; tis therefore that 
ordinarily they are placed in the corner of the Building, or on 
the wings, or in the middle of the front; which is but ſeldom , 
unleſs it be in great Buildings 3 becauſe much of the Stone-work 
will be hindre& by reaſbn * che Stairs being in the middle, un- 
* Houſe he double. wit ki A < 
here are three openings ne to eaſt Stair-Caſe, 
the firſt is the door way that leads to them, which is the better 
when it is ſpacious, and pleaſeth me moſt if it be in ſuch a place 
where, before one approacheth, one may ſee the beſt part of the 
Houſe: For although the Houſe be little, by this means it ap- 
peareth much larger; nevertheleſs it behoves that the ſaid. Door- 
way be obvious and eaſie to be found. | 
The ſecond opening is that of the Windows, which are need. 
ful to give light to the Siri, and When there is but one, let it be 
in the middle as near as you can, to the end that all the Spas. 
Caſe may be inlightned. The 


5 8 FAN 


” * 


meet, they may commodiouſly paſs one by the other; they may 


- ings unto ten or twelve foot broad to every flight, and they muſt 


vuith greater devotion ſo to enter into the Temples, 


Of Architecture. 

The third opening is the landing place, by which we are to en- 
ter into the Rooms above, and ought to lead to places large, fair, 
and well adorned. FEY 

Stairs will be well made, if they be ſpacious, light, and eaſie, 
fo as they may invite people to go up. 

They will be lightſome when they have a perfect light, that 
diſperſeth it ſelf to all parts equally. 

They are ſpacious when they appear not little, nor narrow in 
reſpect of the bigneſs and quality of the Fabrick ; but they muſt 
never be narrower then four foot; to the end, that if two perfons 


be made of five or fix foot, or ſeven and half, and to great Build- 


be made as commodious as poſſibly you can. 


8 — 


CHAP. XLI V. 
5 of the Height and Breadth of Steps. 


HE Steps ought not to be more then ſix inches high; and if 
they be lower, they muſt ny be to long and continu- 
ed Stairs; they will be ſo much the eaſier, becauſe one needs not 
lift the foot ſo high; but they mult never be lower then faur 
inches. rae 
Their breadth o_ not to be leſs then a foot, nor more then 
fifteen or ſixteen inches. 
The Ancients obſerved not to make thenumber of Steps even, 
to the end that beginning to aſcend with the rightfoot, they might 
end with the ſame foot, which they took to be a gdod Omen, and 


— 


196 of Architecture. 3 
CHAP. XL. 


Of Divers manners of Stairs, 


8 Trairs are made Straight or Winding : The Straight are 
made ſpread abroad into two branches or paſſages; or ſquare, 
which turns into four branches or paſſages ; and to make them in 
this laſt manner, all the ſpace muſt be divided into 4. parts, where- 
of 2. muſt be for the Srairs, and two for the vacancy; the mid- 
dle whereof if it be open, the Stairs receive light. They may be 
made with a wall within, and then within the two parts which are 
taken for the Stairs, the thickneſs of the wall ought to be 
comprehended and incloſed, which makes the Caſe or Newel ; 
they may alſo be made without a wall within: Theſe two ſorts of 
Stairs were made by the Invention of Seignieur Lovis Cornaro, a 
Gentleman of an excellent Judgment. 

Winding-Stairs, ſome are made round, ſome oval, ſome with 
2 Newel in the middle, and ſome open; and ſuch Winding- 
Stairs are made chiefly where there is little room, becauſe th 
take up leſs. room then the ſtraight Stairs, yet not ſo eaſie to 
aſcend. Thoſe which are open in the middle are very handſome, 
becauſe they may have light from above, and thoſe who are 
above may ſee thoſe who are coming up, and are allo ſeen by 


* 


em. ; 

Thofe which have a Newel in the middle, having but little 
room, are made in this manner: You muſt divide the Diametre 
into twelve parts, ten whereof are for the Stairs, and the two 
which remain are for the Newel in the middle; or divide the 
ſaid Diametre into cight parts, fix whereof are for the Sreps, 
and two for the Neel; and if there be much room, you muſt 
divide the Diametre into three parts, whereof two are for the 
Stairs, and one for the Newel, as in the deſign A; or other- 
wiſe, you may divide the Diametre in ſeven parts, of wich take 
three for the Newel in the middle, and four for the Stairs, 
Juſt in this manner is the Stair-Caſe of the Column of Trajan 
at Rome; and if you make Stairs winding as in the deſign B, 

8 N they 
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they will be handſomer and more agreeable, and longer then if 
they had been ſtraight ; but to Srair-Caſes open inthe middle, the 
Diametre muſt be divided into four parts, two whereof mult be 
for the middle, and two for the Stairs, 

Beſides the faſhion of Stairs which are in practice, there hath 
been a Winding-Stair invented by Mark Anthony Barbaro, a 
Gentleman of Venice of an excellent Judgment, who made ex- 
cellent experiments in very narrow places, where there isno Ne- 
wel inthe middle; and the Stairs in their turning are much longer, 
and are divided after the manner aforeſaid. 

Thoſe which are oval divided in the ſame manner as the 
Round; they are very handſome and pleaſant, becauſe all the 
Windows and Doors are in the middle and head of the oval, and 
are very commodious; I have. made one open in the middle in 
— 3 of Charity at Venice, which hath ſucceeded very 
well. | 924277 

There is another very handſome manner of Stairs which 
King Francis the Firſt cauſed to be made in the Caſtle of Cham- 
bor near Bloyſe, and is in this manner; there are four Stair-Caſes 
- which have four Entrances, to wit, one Entry to each, and go 
up the one over the other in ſuch manner, that being made in 
the middle of the — the four may ſerve for four Appart- 
ments; ſo that the Inhabitants of one need not go up and down 
the Stairs of the other; and becauſe it is open-in = middle , 
they all ſee each other go up and down, without any hindrance 
the one to the other. This Invention/ being new and handſome , 

have placed it here, and marked with Letters from the foot to 
the head, to the end every one may ſee where each Stair begins, 
and where it ends. FI 8 

There was alſo to the Porticos of Pompey at Rome, leading to 
the place of the Fews, Winding- Stairs of an admirable form; 
ſor bein placed in the middle, in ſuch manner that they could 
not receive light but from on high, they were ſet upon Columns, 
to the end that the light might diſtribute it ſelf to all parts alike; 

according to which example, Bramante, an excellent Architect 
in his time, made one of them at Beluedere, and without Steps, 
having the four Orders of Architecture, Dorick, Ionick, Corin- 
thian, and Compoſita. To make theſe Stair-Caſes, you mult -» 

vide- 
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vide the whole ſpace into four parts, two whereof are for the 


void place in the middle, and one on each fide of the Steps and 
tumns. _ _ | 

There are many other, faſhions of Srair-Caſes in Ancient 
Edifices, as Triangulars; and of this ſort are thoſe of the Cupo- 
lo of St. Maria Rotunda, which are open in the middle, and re- 
ceive light from above: Thoſe alſo which are at Ste Apoſto- 
{6 in the ſame City, by which we go to Aonnt Cavello, which are 
very magnifick, and they are double. Many have taken 
the model thereof, and carried it toa T on the top of the 
Mountain, as appears in my Books of Temple; and of this ſort 
is this laſt deſign. 

You muſt note, that in Stair- Caſes which are ſquare or ob- 
tong, when you are conſtrained to place Steys in the Angles, in 
turning you cannot make more then i in a Semicirele, which are 
three in 5; of a Circle, and is then, when the Srair-Caſe ſhall have 
but ſrx or ſeven foot in breadth within work, which is the leaſt 
. 

To Stair-Caſer of eight foot you put eight Step: 
ſrom the Angle, turning to a Semicirele, which will be — 
a Circle. | 10 21K 

And to Stair-Cafes from nine to ten foot broad, you muſt put 
ten Steps to a Semicircle, 

If they have eighteen foot more or leſs, you may make twelve 


| RR Semicircle. | 


an muſttakebeed that the landing place of the Stairs, which 


is the ſpate between the wall and the Sreps which one alcendeth,, 


and which doth diſtribute to the Apartements, be broader a fourth 
part atleaſt then the length of tic ſaid Steps. 
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RO O FS 
R a2 


AND 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Framing all manner of Roofs, whether Square 
or Bevel, either above pitch or under pitch, 
according to the beſt manner practiſed in 
England. ; 


Alſo to find the length of the Hips and Sleep- 
ers, with the back or Hip- mould, never yet 
Publiſhed by any Architect, Modern or 
Antique; a Curioſity worth the Regard even 
of the moſt Curious Workmen , Exactly 
demonſtrated in the following Rules and 
deſigns ; by that Ingenious Architect Mr. 
William Pope, of London. 
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Of Architecture. 


CHAP. XLVI. Of Roofs. 


Y Ayitg raiſed the Walls to their deſigned height, and made 
1 * aults, laid the FJoiſts, bromght upthe Stairs, and per- 
formed all thoſe things ſpoken E. before; we are now to raiſe the 
Roof, which imbracing every part of the Building, and with its 
weight equally preſing upon the Walls, is as a band to all the 
— : andbelides defends the Inhabitants from Rain, from Snow, 
from the burning Sun, and from the moiſture of the night; adds 


no ſmall help to the Building, caſting off from the Walls the 


Rain · water, which although for a while ſeems to do but little hurt, 
yet in proceſs of time is cauſe of much Dammage. The firſt 
Men ( as fh Vivi) Built their; Houſes with flat Roofs, but 
finding that thereby they were not defended from the weather, 
they ( conſtrained by neceſſity ) nto make them ridg d (that 


is to ſay) raiſed in the middle : "Theſe Roofs are to be raiſed to 


a higher or lower pitch according to the Country in which they 
are wherefore in Ger mam by reaſon: of the great quantity af 
Snow that falls there, they raiſe their Roofs to a very great pitch, 
and cer them wirh Shingles, which are ſmall pieces of wood, 
or of thin Slate or Tyles; for if they ſhould raiſe them ather- 
wiſe, they would be ruined by reaſon of the weight of the Snow. 
But we who dwell in a more temperate Country ought-to chuſe 
ſuch a pitch which may ſecure the Building and be of a handſome 
form; thereſote we divide the breadth of the Roof into four 
equal parts, ghd-take three, which makes the moſt agreeable 
pitch for our Country, and is the foundation for the raiſing 
of any manner of Roof, whether Square or Bevel; as appears 
inthe following deſigns and deſcriptions, 

The munner of framing aFloor,with the names of each Member. 

I: þ 5 HE thickneſs of the Wall, and Lintel,or Wall- plate and 

F if it be in Timber- work, then a_Rreſſummer,. 

2. The Summer. | 

3. Girders framed into the Summer. 

4» Spaces between the Foiſts, 

5. Foiſts. 

6. Trimmers for the Chimney way. 

7. Trimmers for the Stair-Caſe, or well-hole for the ou. 

CHAP: 
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of Architecture. 
CH AP. XL VII. 
of the Deſign A. 


A. A. T HE breadth of the Houſe, Cantilivers, Cornices, and Eaves ; 
A. B. the length of the Raſtings, and Furrings, which ought to 
be d of the breadthof the Houſe AA. 

The principal Rafters to be cut with a Knee (as in the Deſign) 
that they may the better ſupport themſelves and the burthen over 
them upon the upright of the Wall, and alſo ſecure that part from 

— the dripping in of the Rain; which otherwiſe would appen if 
the Rafters were made ſtraight and furred. | 

The Beam to the Roof, or Girder to the Garret floor, ough 
to project without the work, as far as the Furring or Shreading, 
which is the Projecture of the Cornice. | 

This manner of framing the Roof will be uſeful 
from 20. to 30. foot, orthereabouts, 
. Ground-Plate. 
Girder, or binding Interduce, or Breſſummer. 
Beam to the Roof or Girder to the Garret floor 
. Principal poſt and upright brick Wall. 
Braces. 
narters. 
0 _ 
. Prick-poſt, or Window-poſt. 
. Faumes or Door-poſt. 
. King piece, or Foggle piece. 
11. Strutts. 
12. Coller- beam, Seruti- beam, wind-beam, or top-beam. 
13. Door- head. * 
14. Principal Rafters. 
15. Furrings or Shreadingt. 
16. Ends of the Lintels, and pieces. 
17. Bedding-moulding of the Cornice over the Windows , and 
pace between. 
18. Knees of the principal Rafters, which are to be of one piece, 
19. Purline Mortices. Ee 6 CHA 
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Ki TE of Architecture. 
| CHAP. XLVIII. 
Deſign of the Gable End or Roof B. 


L E T the whole breadth of the Gable End or Roof A A be 20. 
| foot, divide the ſame into 4. equal parts, take thereof three 
for the length of the principal Rafter A B, and placing that per- 
pendicular from the point C to the point D, begets the length of 
the Sleeper AD, which will be 18. foot. And the length of the 
Dormers principalRafrer from A to E, when la id to its pitch upon 
the back of the principals, will reach to the level line F B, or top 
of the principal Rafter; and this is a general rule for all breadths. 
1. Summer or Beam. 
2. King piece, Crown poſt, or oggle piece. 
3. Braces, or Strutts. 
4. Principal Rafters, 
5. The Sleeper.. 
6. Purline of the Dormer. | 
7. Principal Rafter of the Dormer. 


8. Single Rafter of the Dormer, ſtanding on the Sleeper and Pur- 


line. 
9. Point of the Sleeper. 


IO,11. Thethickyeſs of the Wall and Lintels, or wall. plates. 


C HAP. 


230 Of Architecture. 
CHAP. XLIX. 
Of the Italian or Hip Roof C. 


A. A. ＋ H E breadth of the Roof, being 20. foot. 
A. B. The length of the Sleepers or Hips, being 18. foot, which 
is proportionable to the breadth of the Houſe. 
E. D. The height of the Roof perpendicular. 
C. DP. he length of the Hip, and the Angle which it maketh upon 
the Diagonal line, which is ſhewed by the prick line G, from 
Fro C. | 


1.2. The Mall and Lintels. 


Dragon Beam for the Hip to ſtand on. 


> 2 


Bram or Summer, wherein the Drag gen- Beams are framed, 
5. King piece or Crown poſt. 

6. Strutts or Braces from the Crown poſt to the Hip Rafter. 

7. Hips u they make the Angle equal to the breadth of the Houſe. 
8. Hips asthey make the Angle in the Diagonal lines from Cor- 


ner to Corner. 


9. The Additional length which the Hips make upon the Dia- 
gonal line, more then the breadth of the Houſe. 


Ff 6 char 
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CHAP. L 
Of Flat Roofs D. 


V Tthin a Camber-Beam and Rafters joggled in, whoſe 
weight lyeth not chiefly in the middle, and may be fo 
made that without anging up the Beam, the principals may diſ- 
charge the weight; and how Drips may be made to walk on, 
1. Camber- Beam. 
2. Principals joggled into the Camber- Beam. | 
3. The place where the Principals are jog gled in. 


4. Punchons or Braces. 


J. Drips to walk, on, and may be made with the leſs current that | 
the Roof may be made the more pitch for the ſtrengthening 
thereof : And may be made higher or lower according to the 
Building and Diſcretion of the Architect. 


6. Battlements.. 


A Flat Roof, with a Crown ſt, or 
Ex piece. N 
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Of ArchiteGure, 
CHAP. LL 
N * Of the a= ders 4 E. 
INaructiom to find the length and back of the Hip, ſo as it may anſwer 
che ſide and the end of me perpendicular line, of the gable end, the 
two Skirts, the fide of the Roof in Plano, or {ying in ledgment with 
the bip and gable end; the Diagonal and perpendicular lines being laid 
down proportional to any breadth or length, by which the moſt Ingenious 
may ſerve himſelf, and an ordinary capacity (already acquainted with the 
uſe of the Ruler and Compaſs ) may plainly demonſtrate all the parts of a 
Roof whether Square or Bevel, above Pitch or under Pitch by lines of pro- 
7 portion, as may appear in the deſign following. 
| Suppoſe the Roof 20. foot Broad, and in Length 30. 40..0r 50. foot more or leſs, 
LE A. B. C. D. be the fides and ends of the ſaid Roof one end ti be 
Hipt, the other a cable end. Draw the lines A. B. C. D. the breadth 
| | and length of the Roof. Then draw the gable end A. B. E. whoſe ſides or 
| principal Rafters being ; of the breadth of the Houſe ; then draw the per- 
| | pendicular line E. F. the heighth of the gable end, which line is of gene- 
ral uſe to level the ridge of all Roofs z and if the other end be Hipt as in the 
| _ D. c. G. then it ſerves to find the length of the Hip, and the back 
of the Hip, ſo that it may anſwer both ſides and ends of the Roof, alwayes: 
obſerving that the middle of the breadth of the Houſe is as I. H. then 
| draw the line K. L. N. through the Centre I. which will make right angles 
to the line E. F. H. G. both in bevel and ſquare Houſes. Then extend the 
tine A. B. on both ſides to O. being the length of A. E. or E. B. the length 
of the principal Rafters or 3 of the breadth of the Houſe. So will O. N. 


and O. K. make the length of the ridge I. F. and K. D. and C. N. the 
two skirts. | 
| | To find the lingth of the Hip. 

Div the Diagonal line D. I. and I. C. over which the Hip is to ha 
| when in its dae place; then take the perpendicular line E. F. a 
lace it from the point I. to P: P. perpendicular to the Diagonal or Baſe 
| nes D. I. and I. C. at I. So is I. P. and I. P. the pitch of the hip equal to 
| the gable end E. F. and when erected will hang perpendicular to the point I. 
| ö Then take P. D. the hypotenuſe of the triangle D. I. P. and C. Pi the hypo- 
tenuſe of the triangle C. I. P. placing them from D. to G. and C. to G. gives 
l the length of the Hip D. G. C. and when laid to their piteb, will all meet 
| perpendicular to the point I. 

To find the back of the Hip, ſo that it may anſwer both fades and ends 
of the Roof, whether Sqart or Bevel. | 


- L AY the Ruler from the point L. to the point H. and from tht point He + 
to M. and mark where it cuts the Diagonal lines D. I. and I, C. at S 4 
other 7 


then ſet one foot of the Compaſſes on the point Q. and extend the 

foor to the Hip lines D. P. and C. P. at the neareſt diſtance with that mark 
the point R. upon the ſame Diagonal lines, then draw the prickt lives L. R. 
H. 2 M. which makes the back of the Hip for the two corners of 
that Root. 


This Rule ſerves for all Roofs whether over or under p/t'. 4 
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Of ArebiteGure, 
CHAP. LIL. . — 


of Roof Bevel at oneend, and Square at the other 3 the Gable end 
| Square, the Bevel end Hipt. | 


Su ſe che breadth of the Roof 20. ſoot, the length more on one ſide 
then on the other, as in the deſign A. B. C. D. then draw the gable en A. 
E. B. whoſe ſides from A. to E. and from E. to B. is 2 of the breadth of the 


Houſe, or is the length of the principal Rafters ; then draw the perpendicu- 
lar E. F. the height of the Roof from the floor; and if kneed, then from 
the top of the knee, as in the deſign of a kneed Rafter beſore going. 

The fides of the Roof which makes the Ridge G. H. I. K. to be drawn 
as is deſcribed in the fore-going deſign. | 

Divide the breadth of the Roof in two equal parts, as F. L. Q. then take 
the diſtance L. N. which is the * breath of the Houſe, and make it parral · 


: EF 
lel to C. O. D. as M. L. M. and L. will be the point whoſe perpendiculars 
O. J. will meet the principal Raſters and Hips. | 
To find the length of each Hip, diſtiuct one from the other, 
Of tbe longeſt Hips. x 
Dan the Diagonal line L. C. and take the heighth of the gable end 
, E. F. and place it perpendic lar to L. C. at O. So have you the heighth 
1 of the Roof perpendicular from O. L. equal to E. F. the gable end; and 
the line O. C. will be the length of the Hip Rafter, which will be equal to 
C. H. the skirt for that fide of the Hip, and C. P. the fide of that ip ind. 
To find the _ the longeſt Hip c. O. TOE 
L Y the Ruler from the point M. to Q. and mark where it cuts the Dia- 
gonal line at R. then ſet one foot of the Compaſſes at the point R. and 
extend the other foot till it touch the line C. O. at the neareſt diſtance, 
then make it touch the Diagonal line at & then draw the lines M. 
Wo which is the back of the Hip for that Corner of the Roof. | 
'4 | To find the ſhorteſt Hip. , | 
5 D lar the Diagonal line of L. D. and take E. F. the perpendicular of the 
8 gable end as before, and place it from L. to T. perpendicular to L. D. 
then draw the line T. D. which is the length of the Hip for that corner, and 
is equal to the Skirt D. I. and the fide of that N D. P. which when eredted, 
f will meet with the other principals perpendicular to the point I. 
| | = To find the Back, of this Hip. 
x LAX the Ruler from the point a to the M. and mark where ir « 
* cuts the Diagonal line L B. at V. Extend the Compaſles from the poi 
v. to touch the line T. D. at the neareſt diſtance, and carry that diflance 
on the Diagonal line to the point W. Then draw the prickt lines M. W. Q. 
which will make the back of that Hip fit for that Bevel corner. 


And this Rule ſerves for all ede Roofs whether over or under _ | 1 : 
| | HAP h 
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C HAP. LIII G. 


Of 2 Roof Bewel at both ends, and broader at one 
end then the other. 


= 


ABCD T HE length and breadth of the Houſe. 

E.F.G. The length of the Raſters or pitch between the wideſt 
and narrowelt end about the middle of the Houle, to ſtand over 
the prickt line T. T. as the foot F. to ſtand on the one T. the foot 

| G. to ſtand on the otaer T. 

HH, The point of the two Hipends when brought to their due place, 
will be perpendicular to P. P. and will meet the ſides I. K. L. M. 
over the points P. P. 


©0000. * points of the perpendiculars and length of the Hips from 
B. C. D. 


A 
Q. Q. The backs of the Hips or Hip mould due to each corner. 
NN The points to find — Q. —— or each backs. 
8.S. S. 8s. The lines repreſenting; the breadth of the Houſe parallel to 
each end. 
TY Repreſenting the middle of the Houſe. 


Notwithſtanding the Bevel ends you may place your Beams for 
your principal Raſters to ſtand on, Square, or ſo near a Square 
as may be, or between both, as from the ends of the prickt 
lines I. K. L. M. bringing the out ſide of them ſtraight under P. 
P. which will be more handſome for the Houſe in the inſide al- 
though it Bevels out ward. 
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